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Peterborough Cathedral Restoration. 


snmeaiilE collision of 
Tas a] various opposing 
minds in regard to 
the proper moral 
and architectural 
manner of carry- 
ing on the rebuild- 
ing at the crossing 
of Peterborough 
Cathedral has, like 
the collision of opposing bodies in physics, 
generated heat, in sufficient degree to cause a 
boiling over, or, at least, a very pretty simmer- 
ing, of which the outward and visible signs 
have manifested themselves during the last few 
days in the ebullition of letters in that par- 
ticular daily journal which a wise and merciful 
Providence has devised as a safety-valve for 
overcharged human vessels. Except religion 
itself, there seems to be no subject about which 
people are so ready to fall foul of each other as 
the treatment of religious buildings, and the 
series of letters which have appeared in the 
Times afford an odd exemplification of the 
apparently constitutional incapacity of restorers 
and anti-restorers to see two sides of the sub- 
ect, or to believe that any one who differs 
from themselves can possibly have any sense 
or right on his side, or any claim to a hearing. 
The projected building of towers has been a 
cause of confusion of tongues from an early 
period of recorded human history; and the 
case of Peterborough seems to indicate that 
we have made little improvement in that 
respect since that mismanaged affair at Babel 
which led to the sudden stoppage of the con- 
tractor’s operations. 

The foundation of this quarrel was laid 
about seven centuries ago; or rather, to speak 
more exactly, the foundation was not laid, 
since that is “the very defect of the matter.” 
Some little time ago we gave an illustration* 
of the extraordinary and scandalous construc- 
tion of the Norman crossing-piers, mere skins 
of stone filled up with rubble, which, assisted 
by the want of any properly-prepared founda- 
tion, led to that failure of the tower which has 
rendered the present operations necessary. As 
early as the fourteenth century the results of 
this way of building had shown themselves, 
At that period the eastern and western arches 
of the crossing had to be rebuilt, and were of 
course rebuilt by the fourteenth - century 
builders in the style of their own time, as 
pointed arches, and with the mouldings that 
Were in fashion at that period. The pointed 
arch originated in the practical effort to render 
the arch Stronger at the crown, and no doubt 
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the adoption of this form rendered the task of 
the fourteenth-century repairers easier, but 
they would have adopted the form in any 
case: it would never have occurred to them 
that it was necessary to depart from their 
habit of building all arches pointed, in order 
to preserve the unity of design at the 
crossing. Of this more anon. At the 
same time the tower, having been partially 
taken down, was reinstated without the 
arcaded stage which formerly supervened 
over the great arches, and was proportionally 
lowered and lightened, from considerations 
of safety. Dean Kipling, at the beginning 
of the present century, made a _ well- 
intended effort to give more finish and 
outline to the tower by the four lean, lanky 
turrets which were such an eyesore to the 
beholder, and which, from any point of view 
in which they were prominent, gave an air of 
gimcrack to the whole centre portion of the 
building.* Two years ago ensued the hurried 
taking down of the tower, in the fear of an 
imminent catastrophe, and the revelation of 
that style of execution in the substructure 
which really rendered it matter for wonder 
how the tower had contrived to stand on its 
tottering legs for so long. The eastern piers 
alone were at first condemned, but further 
examination led to the condemnation of the 
western piers also. It was then considered 
the simplest matter to take down the whole 
tower ; though, of course, modern engineering 
would have been equal to the support of the 
tower while the piers were rebuilt. Whether 
there was any architectural arriére pensée in 
thus getting rid of the tower we cannot, of 
course, pretend to know. The accounts 


which got into the papers, directly or 
indirectly (for there has been a mys- 
terious secresy in the carrying on of 


the deliberations on the subject till this 
recent outbreak of letter writing), conveyed 
the impression that every stone was to be 
numbered and replaced as before. The 
numbering, we believe, has been duly carried 
out. However, the demolition was extended 
beyond what was at first thought necessary, 
and the contract was enlarged accordingly. 
The original contract provided simply for a 
restoration of the tower as it stood (all but 
Kipling’s turrets), and the incongruity of two 
round and two pointed arches in close partner- 
ship was to be reproduced. But there were 
found, in the course of the demolition, care- 
lessly stowed inside the fourteenth-century 
skin as mere packing, many of the moulded 
stones which had composed the two Norman 





* We gave a drawing of the tower, by Mr. Brewer, in 
the Builder for January 27, 1883. Mr. Brewer, however, 
unconsciously improved the effect of the turrets a little, as 





comparison of his drawing with a recent photograph shows, 





arches, and portions of the arcading con- 
demned at the period of that old restora- 
tion. These discoveries formed the subject of 
much informal conversation between members 
of the Chapter and the Cathedral architect, 
Mr. J. L. Pearson. Mr. Pearson became 
most strongly of opinion that, in view of these. 
discoveries, and on all accounts indeed, the 
opportunity should not be missed of restoring 
the twelfth-century design in its integrity. 
Accordingly, in August last, he submitted to 
the Chapter and the Restoration Committee 
a plan showing the tower restored on the 
four Norman arches, with the _ restored 
arcading stage inserted immediately above 
the arches, the lantern itself rising over 
this, and the whole surmounted by a 
lofty spire. By this time the work of re- 
building had so far progressed as to make it 
impossible to go a step further without being 
fully pledged to the one plan or the other, and 
accordingly operations ceased. At a meeting 
on September 24th, the Dean and Chapter.con- 
sidered Mr. Pearson’s new plan. It was under- 
stood that in view of the scarcity of finances, 
and the amount of necessary repair work on 
other parts of the Minster, which work was 
still unestimated and uncontracted for, the 
Chapter could not adopt the architect’s pro- 
posals. The Restoration Committee, on the 
other hand, met on October 13th, and after 
discussion, resolved to recommend the adop- 
tion of Mr. Pearson’s views to the extent of 
restoring the two round Norman arches and 
the Norman arcading stage formerly resting 
on it; the lantern, as recently in position, to 
rise from the restored stage, and the archi- 
tect’s spire to be meanwhile held in abeyance. 
The Chapter met again on October 27th, and 
(the Dean dissenting) disallowed the above 
recommendation, formally contending that the 
still unestimated work, viz., “the underpinning 
of the transepts and repairs of the roofs, the 
restoration of the choir, and the securing and 
strengthening of the west front,” was more 
urgent in character than any mere central 
tower amplification. The controversy thus 
took definite form : the Restoration Committee,. 
with an important ally from the Chapter in the 
Dean himself, favouring the architect’s views, 
while the Canons, who formed the bulk of the 
Chapter, adhered firmly to the rebuilding plan 
as originally settled and contracted for. Bishop 
Magee sided with the Canons (although on no 
footing of authority, not being a member of 
the Chapter), and so strongly as to threaten 
the withdrawal of his subscription to the 
restoration fund unless the existing contract 
were carried out unchanged. Hereupon en- 
sued a general émeute. 

The Chapter met again on the 10th of 





December, adhering more firmly than ever to 
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their former resolution, the Dean alone dis-| 
senting. The Restoration Committee met a 
few days subsequeutly, and reiterated its par- 
tiality for Mr. Pearson’s proposals in a modified 
form. A further meeting of the Chapter was 
held on the 22nd of December, at which the 
canons agreed to the insertion of the single 
stage of the Norman arcading, provided the 
necessary funds be forthcoming: but still 
refusing consent to the substitution of Norman 
for Pointed arches. The Chapter is nominally 
the responsible body, but as the money has to 
come from the general public and through the 
Restoration Committee, the autonomy of the 
minster executive is more a matter of theory 
than practice, and hence the stoppage of 
building proceedings all these weeks, in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the Chapter. 

The recent boiling over on the subject has 
been specially stirred up by Sir E. Beckett, 
who appears to have received a commission 
from the Dean of Peterborough to demolish 
the views of the Chapter. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for abusing a number of respectable 
people and calling them “lunatics,” and so 
forth, which was not to be let slip. In some 
former expression of ill-temper (it cannot be 
called opinion) Sir E. Beckett represented an 
architect, who had extended the restoring 
operations on a church, as a person who had 
been making a job for himself. We have no 
doubt he would have represented Mr. Pearson 
in the same light, had he been retained on the 
other side. As it is, he supports the architect 
for once, as there are more people to quarrel 
with on the other side. A few weeks back, in 
another letter in the Zimes, Sir E. Beckett 
referred with contempt to the doings of Scott 
as a restorer ; but in the present letter he cites 
in favour of his views the evidence of “the 
very able clerk of works at Peterborough, who 
has restored cathedrals under Scott,” and who 
has “ discovered,” according to Sir E. Beckett, 
that the “two intruding pointed arches were 
nothing but an ex post facto makeshift of the 
fourteenth-century builders.” It needed neither 
the clerk of works nor Sir E. Beckett to tell 
us that. Without following out, however, Sir 
E. Beckett’s ebullitions against everything and 
everybody who is opposed to his view at the 
moment, it is sufficient to say that he 
supports entirely the most extensive scheme, 
spire and all. To him follows Mr. Freeman, 
who hoists with equal pertinacity the “his- 
toric” standard, and objects to having any 
tampering with the Peterborough Cathedral 
which he has known all his life. Architecture 
is history to Mr. Freeman, history before any- 
thing else. Then comes Canon Davys, of 
St. Alban’s, who is for rebuilding, not for 
restoration ; but who being also, it appears, 
an amateur architect, has designs of his own, 
and accordingly calls Mr. Pearson’s spires 
“‘ monstrosities,” a remark which is little less 
than impertinent as well as ill-mannered. The 
amateur doctors do not agree, however, for 
Canon Davys, though recommending an oc- 
tagonal lantern, appears to have made a design 
for a spire on the top of the lantern, which Sir 
E. Beckett told him had the slight defect that 
it could not stand; and very likely Sir 
Edmund was right. 

Into the morality of the question, whether 
the legal custodians of the cathedral have 
‘a right to use, for a new design, money 
which was subscribed for mere rebuilding 
of the numbered stones after strengthening 
the piers, we do not here enter, especially 
since satisfactory evidence is not forth- 
coming as to whether such an understand- 
ing really existed. Between the Canons and 
Sir E. Beckett the matter seems to be rather 
like the arguments of children, —“ Did!” 
“Didn't!” and so on. They must settle that 
among their own collective consciences. But 
as to the case between what may be called 
the historical and the architectural view, the 
matter seems to stand thus. The tower which 
was recently taken down was a very poor 
concern; too low, because it had been de- 
prived of its former arcade story against 
which the roofs should have abutted, in order 
to diminish the weight on the old weak 


the window lines. The turrets, which Mr. 
Freeman praises as good in outline, —a 
judgment which says little for his sense of 
architectural design,—we have no hesitation in 
saying were wretched affairs, and no architect 
in his senses would want to see them up again : 
like the child’s doll, “for old sake’s sake they 
are dear” to some people, and that is all that 
can be said for them. As they and their 
tower are down, we should hold that as a 
fortunate excuse for getting rid of them and 
doing something better. The question of the 
pointed arches is a more difficult one. They 
are not “ good-for-nothing” arches, as Sir E. 
Beckett calls them; they represent good 
fourteenth-century building, and there are 
their moulded voussoirs lying ready to be put 
up again. We quite understand the feeling of 
many persons against leaving them “to spoil.” 
The insertion of these arches was undoubtedly, 
as Mr. Freeman views it, an interesting 
piece of architectural history, and they 
should certainly not have been removed 
for merely architectural reasons. But the 
case is a good deal altered when they have 
actually been taken down ; and here comes in 
the architectural side of the question. It has 
been urged that we have no right to inter- 
polate our ideas of building, in the same way 
in which fourteenth-century architects inter- 
polated theirs amid the works of their prede- 
cessors, because we have no characteristic 
nineteenth-century style. But we have one 
quality which the fourteenth-century builders 
had not, but which we imagine the Greek 
builders had, viz., the sense of artistic fitness 
and congruity of design. Architecture is not 
only history, pace Mr. Freeman ; it is also art. 
From this point of view there is no doubt that 
when the fourteenth-century builders inter- 
polated their work in the complete Norman 
design of the crossing ; they committed what 
an American would call an “ almighty 
blunder.” They spoiled the architectural 
unity of the crossing ; and, after turning the 
matter over every way, our conclusion is that 
we should doas Mr. Pearson proposes, that we 
should regard the demolition of the whole 
centre of the Cathedral as an opportunity for 
correcting this blunder, and for restoring on 
the now sound and solidly founded piers the 
complete homogeneous design of the crossing, 
and let that be the contribution of this 
generation to the history of Peterborough. 
The rebuilding of the arcaded stage of the 
lantern, which would complete this part of 
the design, and which furnishes the inter- 
mediate or triforium stage against which the 
roof should abut externally, follows equally 
on the same grounds. It is doubtful if it 
could be logically urged, if the pointed 
arches were rebuilt. To rebuild them and 
then restore the Norman triforium (which 
seems now to be the compromise proposed), 
into which the pointed arches would cut, 
seems to us a foolish and irrational proceed- 
ing, good neither as history nor as architecture ; 
a jumble of both in the attempt to make two 
ends meet which will not meet. 

The rebuilding of the lantern stage should 
then be continued, using the old mullions, 
window jambs, and tracery, &c., so far as they 
are complete for the purpose. Mr. Pearson’s 
new tower and spire design, we believe, does 
not allow of this, this stage having been modi- 
fied so far as to render a new spacing of the 
windows necessary. On the face of it this 
appears to us to be unnecessary and undesirable. 
As to what should be further done with the 
central feature of the cathedral is another diffi- 
cult question. Mr. Freeman’s argument, that 
the great west front is really the predominant 
feature of the building,—that it is the Greek 
portico translated into Gothic (a perfectly 
rational and comprehensible way of putting it, 
which Sir E. Beckett does not seem to 
understand),—appears to us to be sound 
in so far as this, that a lofty spire,—and it 
must be a very lofty one to be an adequate 
centre to Peterborough Cathedral,—would be 
out of keeping with the grave and severe lines 
of the building generally. Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
who contributes a note to the discussion, goes 





piers. The belfry stage was accordingly 


crowded on the roof, which cuts across 





further and says he does not know or care 





ment or not. If it made the cathedral doubly 
beautiful, he says, it ought not to be done (on 
historical grounds). Is this the way for an 
architect to write? But our feeling is that g 
square central tower, with, perhaps, an octagonal 
lantern, would harmonise best with the cathe- 
dral. We utterly repudiate the argument that 
a superior central feature would injure the 
effect of the west front, or that because the 
cathedral has an exceptionally grand west 
front, it should have no central feature. That 
appears to us to be little short of nonsense, 
But we doubt whether a spire would add any- 
thing to the cathedral worth its cost, and 
whether it would not even detract from it, 
But there is a more practical reason for 
leaving the spire at present in abeyance, 
There are more important things to be thought 
of. It is probable that the west front itself 
is in a precarious condition. The examination 
and strengthening of that should be the next 
business, and the next thing for which sub. 
scriptions are asked. In the meantime, the 
building of the Norman arches and the 
arcade story should be proceeded with; and 
the committee would, perhaps, do wisely to 
ask Mr. Pearson for a design for completing 
the tower with the lantern stage and new angle 
turrets only, and another for superimposing an 
octagonal lantern without aspire. We imagine 
general opinion would be in favour of the 
latter. But it ought, of course, to be decided 
on before the lantern stage is rebuilt, as the 
style of final completion would undoubtedly 
affect the treatment of the lantern stage. 

The Restoration Committee, we may add, 
would probably receive more support, pecuniary 
and otherwise, and perhaps recelve more 
suggestions that would be worth considering, 
if, in what is really a work of national interest, 
they took the public more into their con- 
fidence, instead of leaving the matter to be 
fought out according to the prejudices of 
opposing cliques and the animus of lawyers, 
clergymen, and other dilettanti. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


BY LIEUT.-GEN. F. H. RUNDALL, C.S8.1., RE. 
LATE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF CANALS 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


BN E of the first symptoms of an un- 
civilised country emerging from a 





state of barbarism is an attempt to 
open out lines of communication, 
first within its own borders, and then with its 
neighbours, and just in proportion as its civili- 
sation progresses, so does the desire grow for 
increased facilities of intercourse with the rest 
of the world, cause and effect thus reacting one 
on the other till it becomes difficult to dis- 
criminate between them. That which distin- 
guished the invasions of the Roman Empire 
from the incursions of those barbaric hordes 
from the East, which over-ran the greater part 
of Europe in the fifth century was, that 
wherever Rome carried her conquering legions, 
she left behind at least one unmistakable 
trace of civilisation in the shape of magnificent 
roads, whereas the tracks of Attila and his 
Huns were marked only by devastation and 
ruin. That, in Europe, at all events, the 
Romans were pre-eminently the constructors 
of communications is attested by the excellent 
preservation in which the remains of many of 
their roads in various countries have been 
found. In China, which is said to have 
enjoyed a high degree of civilisation centuries 
before the "eee nations emerged from 
barbarism, there existed a ramification of 
internal lines in the shape of navigable rivers 
and canals, the geographical features of the 
country in its case determining the character 
of the communications. In India the Mahom- 
medan conquerors signalised their rule by the 
construction of both land and water ways, but 
in America the pioneers of civilisation foun 
but few traces of any artificially-made lines, 
though the magnificent series of navigable 
rivers and lakes were speedily made use of, 
and constitute to the present day, notwith- 
standing the extensive network of railways, 
the chief routes and means of transport for the 
produce of the countries which they respe* 
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The object of this paper being to draw atten- 
tion to the important subject of comzunications 
in general, rather than to technical details of 
construction, I purpose to refer principally to 
their fiscal and political aspects, and to the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern the development 
of communications in countries in proportion to 
their different degrees of civilisation. There 
is, perhaps, no subject on which greater mis- 
conceptions exist, and greater mistakes are 
made, than that of designing internal com- 
munications, the chief misapprehension being 
one that is continually recurring, viz., that 
traffic makes the communication, whereas it is 
perfectly certain, and is being continually 
demonstrated, that the exact opposite is the 
case, and that the traffic follows the communi- 
cations. A curious instance of the inability 
of men, even in high positions, to appreciate 
this fact occurred in years gone by in one of 
the districts in South India, where the chief 
English official, on being directed by the 
Government to forward a list of the roads 
which were needed in the province under his 
control, replied that it would be a mere waste 
of money to incur any outlay on roads, for that 
none at all were wanted was evidenced by the 
fact that there was not a cart in his district to 
go upon them ! But another instance, though 
in an opposite direction, is to be found nearer 
home, in the petition made less than 150 years 
ago to Parliament by some of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London, to the effect that 
the turnpike-roads might not be extended into 
remoter counties for fear that the produce 
raised by the cheaper labour in the latter might 
undersell their own in the London markets ! 

Obviously, however, there exists a necessity 
for the exercise of discretion in the first 
selection and construction, as well as in the 
after-development, of lines of communication. 
The first consideration should be the existing 
circumstances of the locality to be served, its 
poverty or its wealth, the scantiness or the re- 
dundancy of its population, as well as of their 
respective industries, the nature of its re- 
sources,—agricultural or mineral,—the chief 
object to be obtained, political or commercial, 
or both, and the general geographical position 
and features of the country, the proportional 
extent to which they must govern the character 
of the communications, such as proximity or 
remoteness from the coast, and the relative 
distances which produce would have to be 
carried for shipment. 

It is clear why, in the first place, the wealth 
or otherwise of a country must determine the 
kind of communication to be provided ; for 
& poor country would not be able to stand the 
capital outlay attendant on costly works, and 
the high rate of charges which must neces- 
sarily be levied in order to meet the interest 
and working expenses; and if, in addition, its 
population be scanty, there will be still less 
ability to meet a high rate. It is evident, also, 
how the main products must govern, in a great 
measure, the transit arrangements ; for what 
would be suitable for light and valuable raw 
products would be wholly the reverse for bulky 
articles of small value; while a mineral dis- 
trict would require entirely different provision 
from a purely agricultural tract. But one 
element which bears more or less essentially on 
every description of goods to be carried is that 
of distance; for where, as in the case of 

erica and India, the distances are very 
great, even a moderate charge is sufficient to 
make the difference between the ability of 
elivering goods with an available margin for 
Profit, or of preventing their being moved at 
Indeed, there is a certain low class of 
goods which at present is rarely moved at all, 
except along very short distances, owing to the 
Cost of transport not being sufficiently low; but 
were it capable of being reduced to little more 
n a nominal rate the enormous quantities 
that would be set in motion would require such 
extensive provision for their carriage that, 
great as the traffic in many countries already 
1s, 1t would exceed our present ideas as much 
as the existing traffic in the closing years of 
} century exceeds what it was at its 
hning, 
ite hen, however, a nation has to provide for 
Political necessities as well as for its com- 


mercial interests, a new factor is introduced 
which must override all others ; and the ele- 
ment of economy, indispensable for its com- 
mercial aspects, must then give way to the 
higher interests of imperial safety, otherwise a 
neglect to secure the latter may tend to the 
destruction of the entire resources of the 
kingdom’s wealth, and consequently disable it 
to offer a successful resistance to the aggression 
of its foes. 

The means of internal transit at present 
existing may be briefly stated as the River, the 
Road, and the Rail ; but that great encircling 
international highway, the Ocean, which enables 
all the countries in the world to carry ona 
friendly interchange of commercial require- 
ments must ever remain the principal and the 
most efficient, because the cheapest means of 
communication. Whether, as science advances, 
the air may be laid under contribution to meet 
the locomotive convenience or necessities of 
mankind, it is at present useless to speculate. 
It will be sufficient for present purposes to 
make the most of the means at disposal, and 
it is to the interest, not only of England, but 
of every nation, to see that there is not a mis- 
application of those means, but that they are 
in every instance adapted respectively to the 
end desired to be gained,—an end which 
should not be allowed to fall short of effecting 
the greatest good to the greatest number of the 
people directly oasneniel. 

A review of the several extensions and im- 
provements in communications which have 
been made during the current century in the 
four quarters of the globe would far exceed the 
limits of this paper, and therefore it will be 
possible only to glance at a few of the more 
prominent instances. First of all, the wonderful 
stride which has been made in ocean naviga- 
tion would be scarcely credible were it not 
presented to us so tangibly. The venture- 
some commander of the first cockle-shell that 
put to sea, whose hardihood has been im- 
mortalised by Horace, would scarcely trust 
his senses could he be suddenly recalled to life 
and placed on the deck of one of our armour- 
plated war-ships; much less would he have 
believed any prophet who could have foretold 
the dimensions of some of our mercantile 
fleet which now ply to east and west and 
north and south of the inhabited world. 
Half a century has scarcely passed since the 
possibility of steaming across the Atlantic was 
stigmatised as a dream by some of our men of 
science, but now the advancement of the age 
will not be satisfied until the voyage from 
Liverpool to New York is performed within 
the week. The great Ocean Highway remains 
the same that it ever was and ever will be. It 
is merely the means of traversing it that have 
been improved, and the remarkable part of the 
improvement is, that in spite of the law that 
increased speed entails more than a propor- 
tional increase of cost, the actual charges both 
for passengers and goods have been reduced 
in an inverse ratio to the increase in speed. 
Science has taught us how, while we enlarge 
the carrying capacity of vessels we can simul- 
taneously reduce their resistance, the limits of 
which, moreover, have not even yet been 
reached, for it is a comparatively recent 
discovery which has shown us that by far the 
greater part of a vessel’s resistance is due not 
to the midship section but to surface, or, as it 
is termed, “skin friction.” Year by year 
some improvement is being made in steam 
machinery by which the consumption of fuel 
is diminished, while the application of the 
caloric engine to sundry purposes, and of com- 
pressed air to the propulsion of vehicles, not to 
mention the daily discoveries in electricity, 
indicate the possibility of a complete revolu- 
tion in motive powers in the not very distant 
future. Every shilling expended in the im- 
provement of Ocean transit is a shilling gained, 
inasmuch as it is infallibly accompanied by a 
reduction in cost and charges, and is, there- 
fore, a benefit conferred, not only on the share- 
holders of Steam Companies only, but on 
every inhabitant of the world, inasmuch as 
whatever tends to lower the cost of transport, 
cheapens the price of every article carried to 
the consumer without at the same time lessen- 





ing the profit of the manufacturer or producer. 





Competitition must and will always regu- 
late freights. Combination such as has been 
effected in the railway companies, can never 
take place in ocean navigation, and thus the 
public are safeguarded from ever being left at 
the mercy of a great carrying monopoly. As 
the great carrier of the world, England has an 
especial interest in the improvement of Ocean 
transit, with regard to which she has most 
markedly performed her duty, having had the 
chief share in originating and perfecting the 
improvements as yet effected therein. She 
has thus not only added to the wealth of her 
own children, but has been the means of con- 
ferring inestimable boons on the rest of the 
civilised world. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself at the present time, will she con- 
tinue to lead the van on that great highway, of 
which, up till now, she has been permitted to 
retain the command? The rest of the mari- 
time nations, if report be true, are making 
rapid strides to come up with her, if they have 
not already overtaken her so far as war-ships 
are concerned ; but with the great reserve of 
power in her as yet unrivalled mercantile fleet, 
many of the finest vessels in which have been 
specially built with a view of being utilised 
as armed cruisers, and with the old naval spirit 
reanimating her sons, there need be little fear, 
if sufficient war vessels are provided, but that 
she will continue to retain the supremacy on 
the great line of sea-communication. 

Passing on now from the ocean to the land, 
from steam propulsion on water to steam 
traction on the rail, we arrive at the most 
important and the most extraordinary develop- 
ment of communications in the world’s history. 
The encircling the globe with iron roads has 
attracted greater attention and more of the 
world’s admiration than the progress which 
has been made in ocean navigation ; probably 
because railways have been brought under the 
individual cognizance and personal experience 
of so much larger a proportion of the world’s 
inhabitants, but in reality the actual facts 
accomplished, if measured by the results, are 
really not more, if so wonderful, as those 
attained by a single ocean steamer which 
traverses far greater distances than any in- 
dividual line of railway yet constructed. 
Nevertheless the first discovery and the sub- 
sequent growth of the railway system is 
deservedly clussed as the wonder of the age. 
The total revolution which it has created in 
the locomotive habits of mankind, and the 
desire which it has first implanted and then 
gratified for a continual running to and fro of 
the inhabitants of every country in which 
railways have been constructed, has far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine anticipations that 
could ever have been formed. The enormous 
reduction in the cost of internal transport of 
goods and in the conveyance of passengers 
which it has effected over the old methods of 
locomotion naturally led the world to consider 
that the limit of economy had at length been 
reached, and to sit down contented with the 
result which had been achieved, while all 
classes of the community, producers, carriers, 
and consumers congratulated each other on the 
prosperity which they were one and all to 
reap without the least interference with each 
other’s individual interests. 

Experience, however, has begun to demon- 
strate that there is a limit, and a very sensible 
limit, to the reduction in the cost of carriage 
by railways; that there are not the same 
possibilities for reducing the rates as in ocean 
transit ; that increase of speed in their case 
necessitates increased charges to meet the 
additional outlay ; while the essential differ- 
ence in capital cost for the item of permanent 
way alone presents an insuperable obstacle to a 
diminution of charges, and the wear and tear 
to which it is exposed, rendering obligatory a 
large outlay for its efficient maintenance, 1s 
so directly proportioned to the increase in 
traffic as to effectually prevent any material 
reduction in working expenses. Hence, with 
a minimum mileage rate, below which it is 
impossible to carry except ata loss, the element 
of distance materially affects the practicability 
of carrying articles of low value; for it 1s 
obvious that when the expense of moving a ton 
of goods such as cotton worth 50I., and a ton of 
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road material worth 5s., is the same, as long as 
they must both travel at the same speed, the 
distance to which the latter can be conveyed 
at even the minimum rate must be very limited. 
Hence railway carriage cannot be applicable 
under all circumstances, more especially in 
those countries, or those localities in the same 
country, where a cheaper mode of conveyance 
is possible and practicable. The aphorism, 
that “the iron horse is the pioneer of civilisa- 
tion,” has been and is still so often repeated 
that it has come to be considered as an indis- 
— axiom ; but, nevertheless, it is mis- 
eading, and it would be more accurate to say 
that “the iron horse is the rear-guard of 
civilisation”; for railways are a product of 
highly-civilised communities, and the outcome 
of advanced scientific refinements. Before, 
therefore, determining on the introduction of 
railways as the best means of communication 
in new or only partially civilised States, there 
are, it will be seen, a number of points to be 
carefully considered, and, amongst others, that 
of the existing modes of conveyance, their 
suitability to prevailing circumstances and 
surroundings, and their possible improvement. 

These considerations lead to the subject of 
water-carriage in those countries which are 
furnished with navigable rivers. Where such 
magnificent arterial highways exist as in the 
great continents of America, India, China, 
and Africa, and even in some parts of Europe, 
it will be found that they still convey the bulk 
of the traffic, especially of that class of goods 
that can only bear transportation at the lowest 
possible rates ; for, since the perfecting of the 
various modes of carriage has brought all parts 
of the globe into close intercommunication, the 
value, both intrinsic and relative, of eve 
article of consumption has become so muc 
equalised as to leave but a very small margin 
of profit to the producer and manufacturer ; 
so much so, that the trifling extra charge for 
conveyance over long distances is now sufficient 
to turn the scale. A notable instance in point 
is the article of wheat, which is now almost 
entirely kept in the hands of the Americans, 
because the rate of internal transport in India 
is still too high to admit of its carriage over 
the long distance between the place of its 
production and the ports of shipment. Un- 
doubtedly the railways have enormousl 
reduced the cost of carriage below that whic 
formerly obtained, and, when fairly high prices 
rule in the London market, render the sale of 
Indian wheat possible ; but it is beyond dis- 

ute that had one-tenth part of the 143 mil- 
ions expended on them been devoted to 
connecting and perfecting the existing water 
lines between the interior and the ports, so as 
to have rendered them available as first-class 
Steam Navigations, the cost of carriage could 
have been reduced to a level with the American 
rates, and thus have effectually secured our 
markets being supplied with Indian wheat, 
and so ensured the circulation of our capital 
amongst, and not away, as at present, from our 
own possessions, besides preserving the enor- 
mous additional advantage of independence of 
foreign countries in a time of war. For this 
reason the recent action of the Government in 
calling out capital for railway extension in 
India, to the prejudice and exclusion of water- 
carriage, is, in the opinion of many who are 
well qualified to judge of the commercial 
interests of our Indian Empire, a most unfor- 
tunate and mistaken policy, to which may be 
most appropriately applied the injunction, 
“This ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 

The relative economies of rail and water 
carriage in different countries have been so 
plainly and exhaustively set forth in the 
evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Canals in 1883, that those readers of 
the Builder who may be desirous of information 
on the subject will find all the particulars in 
the Blue Book. It would exceed the limits 
assigned to this paper to enter into such details, 
and therefore I would only add, that in England 
even, there are not wanting symptoms of 
dissatisfaction with the result of the railway 
system of combination, the most recent action of 
which, so far from bringing relief to the trading 
community, seems likely to tighten the screw 





as regards rates, and unless manufacturers and | 
producers co-operate to “enfranchise” and to 
“reconstruct,” on the most efficient system 
possible, the Water-lines which first wrought 
such prosperity for England, they will 
inevita ly be brought under the thraldom of 
a gigantic monopoly, from which extrication 
hereafter will be almost impossible. Hence 
the a of such an enterprise as the 
Manchester Ship Canalis much to be deplored, 
while it is a decided blot upon our modes of 
rocedure that a fine of 100,000/. should have 
n inflicted on the public-spirited promoters 
of so valuable an enterprise by what was 
seemingly little more than opposition of self- 
interested ies. 

The subject of Communications embraces so 
wide a scope that it is impossible to deal with 
it exhaustively in a single article. I will, 
therefore, not enter now upon any remarks on 
the relative merits of Road, River, and Canal 
transit, but leave that portion of the question 
to be dealt with on some future occasion. 








GAINSBOROUGH AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


~<)| HE proprietors of the Grosvenor 
BAG! Gallery have added largely to the 
hes CK, debt of gratitude the public already 
owe them. The collection of the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds brought 
together last year was one of the most im- 
portant and instructive exhibitions of pic- 
tures ever shown in London. Followed, as it 
now is, after an interval of nine months, and 
whilst itis still fresh in our memories, by a 
similar collection of the works of Reynolds’s 
great contemporary, we have the materials 
before us*for the formation of a sound and 
lasting judgment on the merits of the two 
great leaders of English art. Reynolds 
we have’ learned to know as a master in 
the rendering of character. He was essen- 
tially a man of insight,—many-sided himself, 
and capable, therefore, of understanding 
men of. different sorts and kinds. The 
feature that was most striking to a visitor 
entering last year’s exhibition was the varied 
character of his work, the different styles which 
in some cases succeeded one another, and in 
other cases were employed simultaneously 
by him. The present collection of Gains- 
borough’s works, though not quite so numerous 
(the catalogue contains 216 numbers), is large 
enough for all purposes of comparison. In 
contrast with Reynolds, Gainsborough im- 
presses us by the uniformity of his style. 
From childhood to age he developed along one 
line of advance ; and, were the pictures hung 
chronologically, or were facilities given to the 
visitor to pass in chronological sequence from 
group to group, as by numbering, or in many 
other ways, might have been done, the steady 
and even progress of the artist would be visible 
to the least experienced. Holding, as we do, 
that the only way an artist can really be known 
is by learning how he grew on from stage to 
stage, how he learned and how he forgot ; and, 
considering how seldom it is possible for the 
public (the pictures of each artist being in the 
nature of things scattered about) to see such a 
development for themselves from beginning to 
end, it can be regarded as nothing less than a 
calamity that these two great exhibitions have 
not been used to produce the educational effect 
upon the public understanding which they 
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— have been made to produce. 
he contrast between Gainsborough and 
Reynolds can be readily seen by comparing 
the portrait of Johnson (No. 119) here with 
Reynolds’s Johnson in the National Gallery. 
Reynolds painted the same man that Boswell 
pictured in words. - He visibly expressed upon 
canvas the struggling, overburdened, yet 
victorious intellect, penetrating through the 
loom of his fleshly incumbrance.  Gains- 
rough, on the contrary, altogether fails to 
grip the character of his subject. He produces 
a flabby likeness of him at his worst. He 
takes him at a moment when the flesh had 
won the upper hand and when the mind was 
sluggish or asleep. The tyrant of conversation 


‘here looks miserable beyond words, for all the 











world as though some one had just poured a 
little cold water down his back. Doubtless he 
often did look like this, but a portrait-painter’s 
business is to show his subject not at his worst, 
but when his mind is awake, and we can see 
what manner of man he was and what capa- 
bilities he had within him. As a contrast to 
this picture, in which Gainsborough failed, the 
— of Tenducci, the eunuch singer, may 
quoted as a great success. 

indeed almost the only satisfactory representa- 
tion of a person singing we anywhere remember. 
The man holds his music before him and is 
lightly beating time to his own singing, his 
face suffused with a rather feeble and appa- 
rently habitual smile. The transitory aspect 
of the man is caught as though he had been 
ne by lightning, and herein lies 
Gainsborough’s peculiar gift. If he fails to 
render depths of character he succeeds in 
catching the fleeting traces of expression. 
That amount of a person’s nature which is 
manifested in a fleeting glance, a passin 

smile, a hurried gesture, is always seen an 

shown by this artist. 

It is an unavoidable misfortune that the 
first edition of the catalogue should present a 
great many gaps and imperfections, especially 
in the wholesale omission of accurate or even 
approximate dates. It is excellent as far as it 
goes, and even in its least complete portions it 
is superior to the best parts of the Burlington 
House catalogues. At present, therefore, a 
student will find it rather hard to trace the 
origin and development of Gainsborough’s 
style. We shall, therefore, endeavour to save 
him time and annoyance by pointing out a few 
guide-posts of the way. Gainsborough was 
born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, in 1727. The 
earliest of his exhibited pictures (c. 1735-40) 
is the “Head of a Man looking over a Wall” 
(No. 395). Its story is fully told in the 
catalogue. It is painted on panel, and the 
wood is cut away, round the edge of the hat, 
face, and shoulders, like a silhouette. The 
paint is laid on heavily and quickly, the 
coleurs being thick, and the touch deter- 
mined. The posture of the figure is caught 
with skill. Passing to the portrait of Mrs. 
Hingeston (No. 89), which was painted about 
1744, after the young artist had returned 
from his studies in London, and during his 
residence at Ipswich, here we see him 
working in the ordinary style of the 
day, the same style as that employed 
by men of the Peter Vandyck stamp. 
The upright and precise lady is uprightly 
and precisely painted, and her expression 18 
well caught. The embryo powers of the young 
artist can be traced in the work, but at pre- 
sent they do little more than inspire with 
something of brightness and life, the otherwise 
dead lump of school imitation. Far freer, as 
was but natural, is the portrait of Gains- 
borough’s destined wife, Miss Margaret Burr, 
which was painted about the same time. She 
is placed in the same position, and the light 
falls upon her from the same point as in the 
preceding picture, but already in the arrange- 
ment and treatment of her costume and in the 
landscape background there is a distinct fore- 
cast of what was to come. The young lady 1s 
stout and good-humoured, but by no means 
beautiful of aspect. She is one of those people 
whose character year by year moulded her 
countenance toa continually ripening beauty 
as a comparison with her other portraits (Nos. 
80 and 175, the latter not included in the 
index) will show. Passing.to 1761, the year 
after Gainsborough had made the important 
move of his life to Bath, we must pause before 
the whole - length seated portrait of Earl 
Nugent (No. 204). It was this picture, 
exhibited at the Gallery of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain in the thirty-fourth 
year of Gainsborough’s life, which established 
his fame for him on a permanent basis. Com- 
pared to his later productions, it does not 
possess the attractive charm which was after- 
wards to be his prerogative, but as a soun 
and solid piece of likeness-making it 1s as g00 
as anything he ever did. The stout and 
smiling old country gentleman, seated sub- 
stantially in his chair in a corner of his room 
by the window, well at ease with all the 
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world, is a wholly satisfactory creation. 
visitor may be advised at this point to go aside 
for 2 moment to the picture of Sir Benjamin 
Truman (No. 12). By a comparison of these 
two works Gainsborough’s method of showing 
character by means of momentary expression 
will become perfectly clear. The picture of 
David Garrick (No. 7), painted in 1766, about 
the same time as that of Sir Harbord Har- 
bord (No. 37), marks Gainsborough’s attain- 
ment of the final development of his 
powers. Henceforward he progressed steadily 
and unfalteringly, but his pictures are always 
of this kind, and possess the qualities here 
definitely manifested. Garrick is out of doors 
inapark. He is leaning against a pedestal, 
and has his arm thrown round the foot of a 
bust of Shakspeare. His head is bare, and he 
looks upwards with a bright expression of 
countenance. The face is visibly of a mobile 
kind, changeful, but momentarily fixed by the 
painter’s art. Overhead there is a rapidly- 
painted mass of foliage, and the landscape 
background and turbid sky are likewise thrown 
in rather than painted. Gainsborough did not 
wish you to look at his backgrounds, but to 
concentrate your attention upon the persons. 
The artist shows remarkable skill in direct- 


‘ing the spectator’s glance away from what he 


is not to look at and towards the point of chief 
importance. In the portrait of George III. 
(No. 34), for example, it is to the clever 
management of the lights that the figure owes a 
dignity which in real life it can never have 
possessed. It requires a distinct effort of will 
to look at the face. The eye is naturally 
attracted to the broad, sunlit expanse of the 
waistcoat, and what delight it receives is froin 
the colouring and texture of the fine costume 
and the brilliancy of the illumination; the 
man within and behind it all is of no account 
whatever. 

As a rule, Gainsborough’s full-length por- 
traits of men are not his finest works. Some 
of them, such as that of Fisher, the composer 
(112), are spoiled by thé kind of affectation 
which only adds another charm to the portraits 
of ladies. A conspicuous exception is a picture, 
which on ee to the catalogue turns out 
to represent a parson of the old school, to wit, 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, known as “ Fighting 
Parson Bate” (171). He was a remarkable per- 
son, famous for his gallantry and his enterprise. 
He started successful journalistic enterprises in 
London, fought duels, and was the friend of 
the wits of the day. He afterwards became a 
country rector, in which capacity he reclaimed 
land from the sea, improved agriculture in his 
neighbourhood, and made himself generally 
useful in the world. He was created a baronet 
as a mark of recognition for his public services. 
He lived in a day when a country parson might 
dress as he liked, and being a man of handsome 
appearance, he did not fail to make the best of 
himself. The portrait exhibits just the kind 
of man we should expect,—a strong, capable 
person, full of vigour of body and mind, 
healthy and human, and well fitted to play a 
useful part upon the stage of life. The picture 
was exhibited at Burlington House last year, 
and attracted considerable attention. 

_ Gainsborough’s pictures of children, though 
in some cases excellent, do not rival the work of 
Sir Joshua in this line. The little three- 
quarter length (No. 184) of Georgiana Spencer, 
afterwards the famous Duchess of Devonshire, 
Was painted about the year 1763. The child, 
ic nage in a white frock with pink ribbons, 
ooks a bright intelligent little soul, but the 

picture has no technical charm, and the subject 
is stiffly though conscientiously treated. The 
Portrait of Juliet Mott (No. 162) is more 
ae and possesses promise, of which 
the little oval of Edward Gardiner (No. 132) 
18 a charming fulfilment, the sweetness of the 
fall and the softness of the hair being beauti- 
uly rendered. The best child’s picture, how- 

over is the “Cottage Girl” (No. 173), of which 
7 ra sald that it is “unequalled by anything 
litt] 4 kind in the world.” It represents a 
in ; are-footed, ragged clothed child, walk- 
ae o the well with a chipped brown pitcher 
sal h. hand, and a pet dog carried, in 
child’ ¢ discomfort, under the left arm. The 
S lace tells of care: she is early wise and 
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wistful, though still a perfect child. We are 
told that she is really a portrait in character, 
but unlike the ordinary run of such produc- 
tions, Gainsbcrough has made her look honestly 
a beggar, and has removed every trace of the 
young lady far from her. 

But the class of pictures here exhibited, 
which will attract the largest share of observa- 
tion and praise, is that including the larger, 
and especially the full-length, portraits of 
ladies in beautiful attire. All the best of 
these were painted just a century ago during 
the last decade of Gainsborough’s life (1780 to 
1788). It is not easy to select, out of some 
half-dozen, which is absolutely the finest. The 
Lady Sheffield (No. 47), dressed in a costume 
of glossy blues and whites, such as Gains- 
borough loved, is standing in the foreground of 
a landscape. Her face is set beneath a mass 
of powdered ringlets crowned by a large blue 
hat with a conspicuous blue bow. The charm 
of the picture is not the personality or beauty 
of the lady, but the skill with which the artist 
has treated her dress and the lights and dusky 
colours about her. In almost all his fine 
portraits he makes the textures of the dress 
glossy and the background dusky, and the con- 
trast is always very effective, though, of course, 
when a multitude of such pictures are brought 
together a certain lack of variety becomes 
evident. As fine if not finer than the pre- 
ceding is the portrait of “‘ Parson Bate’s” Wife 
(No. 75), which is familiar to all who visited 
the “old masters” exhibition last year. The 
chord of colour and the combination of textures 
in both these pictures is the same. They are 
both remarkable for dignity and grace of 
posture and a flow of line which the beautiful 
drawing of the arms and hands does much to 
emphasise. The same flow and rhythm of line 
is likewise one of the chief characteristics of 
the portrait of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. She was a lady often painted and 
much written about. Sir Joshua undoubtedly 
has left us the best record of her, but this 
picture possesses qualities of grace and sweet- 
ness of expression that Sir Joshua did not aim 
at rendering. Asa piece of painting the por- 
trait of Mrs. Basset (No. 59) is one of the 
finest things in the collection. ‘The choice 
and rendering of accessories is superb. The 
feathers and the pearls and the silk form a 
combination in which the eye of the beholder 
revels without weariness or surfeit. The full- 
length portrait of the painter’s daughters (91) 
is a good proof of how much he could do 
with costume. The ladies are of little beauty, 
but standing affectionately together in the 
open air, as they do, on a wooded hill-side, 
though they look fanciful in their low-necked 
beautifully coloured dresses and bare heads, 
they produce upon the beholder an effect which 
he does not at first perceive to be due, not 
to their personal attractions, but to the painter’s 
art. 

Gainsborough felt the influence of Vandyck 
even more than Sir Joshua did. His last 
words spoken to his great rival mark the ten- 
dency of his art as well as the happiness of his 
disposition,—‘‘ We are all going to heaven, and 
Vandyck is of the party.” All his life long 
he looked up to and strove to imitate the great 
Netherlander, and two or more copies made 
by Gainsborough from his work are evidences 


“Blue Boy” (62) were not evidence enough. 
When that picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1870, it gave rise to an ardent 
discussion, from which no general agreement 
resulted. It has been commonly stated that 
Gainsborough painted the portrait in this 
peculiar chord of colour, with cold blue lights, 
and a dark, warm massive background of 
lurid sky, in order to refute a dictum of Sir 
Joshua’s, laid down in his eighth Discourse. 
This story is of the usual kind of amateur 
gossip about art and artists, and probably has 
but slight foundation in fact. At any rate, 
this picture is of the style of Gainsborough’s 
workmanship about 1770, and is even tradi- 
tionally asserted to have been at the Academy 
Exhibition that year. The discourse in ques- 
tion was not delivered till the end of 1778. 
Sir Joshua’s dictum may have been suggested 
‘by the picture, but certainly the picture was 





of this study, if, indeed, such a picture as the | {¥ 


not prompted by antagonism against the 
Discourse. 

In the history of English art Gainsborough 
is even more important as a landscape-painter 
than as a portraitist. Certain examples of his 
work here exbibited cast much light upon the 
development of his style. A sketch of a rough 
road through a wooded country (109), and 
still more “A Woodland Scene” (24), show 
the influence of Du Jardin. The woody land- 
scape (15), on the contrary, is strongly remi- 
niscent of Hobbema ; the foreground is yery 
brown, the distance grey, the sky a grey-blue, 
with threatening clouds. In such more ad- 
vanced pictures as the “ Landscape with Figures 
and Cattle” (54) the influence of Claude is 
unmistakable, though by that time Gains- 
borough’s own style was formed, and his 
vigorous touch and rapid handling smite a 
unity into the whole. Throughout his life 
he never forgot Suffolk, and whatever view 
is before him, it is really Suffolk that he paints. 
The special quality of his landscape work is 
its suggestiveness. He does not endeavour 
accurately and truly to reproduce a scene, he: 
strives alone to convey to a beholder the im- 
pression which a scene made upon himself. 
Thus, in his best landscapes, such as the 
* Harvest Waggon” (No. 33; No. 174 is the. 
sketch for it) or the “Cottage Door” (Nos. 45, 
98, 192), every object introduced works 
together towards the single idea, and colour 
and chiaroscuro are handled solely to the same 
end. The persistence with which this unity is 
always kept in view,—the unswerving direct- 
ness with which the goal is aimed at,—are the 
secrets of Gainsborough’s success, The painter 
to whom he comes nearest in spirit as a land- 
scapist is Rubens. 

The “ Coast Scene” (No. 152) is an example 
of the application of the same method to the 
sea. The rollers come tumbling in with a kind 
of frolicsomeness racing after the joyous breeze. 
Likely enough this is the picture Walpole re- 
ferred to, in which, he said, the sea was “so 
free and natural that one steps back for fear 
of being splashed.” People were so little accus- 
tomed to that kind of thing in Walpole’s day 
that the language of appreciation for it had: 
not been invented, and even an art critic had 
to fall back upon the statement that the picture 
looked real ! 

We have not space here to treat of the 170 
frames containing drawings in water-colour or 
pencil by Richard Doyle. They form a most 
fascinating collection, and ought to be hung 
round a large room at a low level for the 
delight of all the children of London. Every 
one of them is full of true, genuine, and 
wholesome fun and frolic, and many of the 
assemblages of fairies and children are of real 
artistic merit. As a colourist Doyle did not 
excel ; he was essentially a delineator, and was 
at his best when designing for the wood-cutter. 
Visitors will be interested to see the several 
designs for the title-page of Punch (Nos. 220 
and 221). Almost everything shown is charm- 
ing, but the charm is one that must be felt and 
cannot be translated into words. 








NOTES. 


pusesty) HE undecided and undecisive Report 
Ly, Ry on the disposal of the sewage o 
London has called forth a cloud 
} of letters in the daily press, each 
explaining, to the full satisfaction of the 
writer, how the particular process in which he 
happens to be interested affords the one only 
solution of this portentous question. That a 
certain amount of chemical value attaches to 
sewage is of course true. This, however, has 
long been known, not only as a fact, but as to 
the outside value attainable per unit of the 
contributory population. And that the cost 
of extracting this maximum value is, as a rule, 
higher than the value itself, is also so true, 
that we have been accustomed to attribute 
the backward state of the general question as 
being mainly due to the repeated attempts to 
make a profit, instead of to destroy a 
nuisance. It is, of course, possible that this 
view may have to be modified. But we 
cannot but think that if one unimpeachable 









case of success under circumstances of ordinary 
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o>casion had taken place, it would have afforded | ventilating and heating machinery and the | 
an illustration of the proverb that “Good wine electric apparatus. : 
“needs no bush.” Be that so or not, of what use, | winter and cooled in summer, and delivered 


we may ask is the Local Government Board as 
to this main portion of its functions? If, after 
authorising and reporting on an annual ontlay 
of ten millions a year on sanitation the Board 
is not in a position to say, “Such and such a 





adoption, such and such a process isa failure,” 
we cannot but think that the verdict of the 
majority of plain-dealing people will be that the 


removed by an exhaust-fan. 
is a fine apartment, and the whole of the 
details have been carried out in a remarkably 
thorough and workmanlike manner ;_ the 
process is so good that we recommend its |joinery is admirable, the doors being formed 
at the hanging stile with a vertical rll mould- 
ing working in a concave moulding on the door 
frame, so that in any position of the door there 


The air is heated in 


hrough vertical tubes, the vitiated air being 
The central hall 


Board itself is as great a failure as any of the 
plans as to which it has nothing to say. 


ROM correspondence in some daily papers 
which has been sent to us, we are glad to 
find that the subject of the enfranchisement of 
leaseholders is attracting more and more 
We have already commented upon 
it in several of our past volumes, and have 
pointed out the great difficulties which exist in 
Te turn terminable leaseholds 


attention. 


regard to it. 





is no air-space between the door and the frame, 
and the outer edge of each door, is worked into 
an ogee moulding closing against a similar 
inverted moulding on the casing, so, that 
the door shuts almost air-tight. ‘The whole 
building is the work of a thoroughly practical 
architect. The contractor is Mr. Shaw; the ven- 
tilating apparatus has been put in by Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell ; the electric lighting arrange- 
ments have been carried out by Messrs. Wood- 
house and Rawson; and the plaster work 


into perpetual leaseholds, as in Scotland, is 
distinctly a more practical scheme than to turn 
them into freeholds by compulsion of law. 
_ The crucial point of difficulty is the point at 
which the law is to be brought into operation, 
for if a tenant for seven years, for example, is 
given the right of becoming a perpetual lease- 
holder, it puts an end to short leases altogether, 
_ which are often a convenience. We have 
. always expressed our opinion that the first and 
most urgent reform is to give tenants compensa- 
tion for permanent improvements to their 
houses. This would at once very greatly im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the country, 
since landlords often will not, and tenants 
cannot afford to, make sanitary improvements 
. when they cannot be sure that the landlord will 
not reap three-fourths of the benefit without 
putting his hand into his pocket. 





HERE seems no doubt that the breakage 
of the axle which caused the lamentable 
Penistone accident was owing to one of those 
flaws which nothing but breakage detects ; 
_ but it would be very important that we should 
know how long the axle had been running. 
There will probably be some diffieulty if not 
impossibility in ascertaining this, as the wagon 
was a private one, and presumably had not its 
history kept as it would have had as part of a 
railway company’s rolling stock. It is known 
that iron tends to deteriorate in fibre, or even 
develope absolute tlaws, through the process of 
continued shaking and jarring on a railway ; 
and if the average life of an axle under these 
circumstances is known, it becomes a matter 
of absolute duty to the public that wagons 
which have exceeded the safe conjectural 
limit of running-time should be removed from 
the road or have new axles. Under the cir- 
cumstances, no other verdict than accidental 
death could well have been returned ; but in 
an article on the former Penistone accident 
(Bualder, 26th July last) we suggested the 
ey of Hughes’s “magnetic balance ” 
eing used to detect hidden flaws. Some 
effort ought to be made to provide against a 
danger the results of which are so terrible. 


, be central hall of the New Stock Exchange 
Building, which has been built from the 
designs of Mr. J. J. Cole, was open to inspec- 
tion by invitation on Tuesday last. The 
central hall is an octagonal room, 75 ft. in 
diameter, covered by a dome with iron ribs. 
The drum beneath the springing of the dome 
is also a segment of an arch and falls in, to 
some extent, within the line of springing of the 
dome, thus assisting in neutralising or balancing 
the thrust of the dome, which is further pro- 
vided against by a system of massive iron ties 
round the base. The piers are of red granite, 
and the walls are faced with blocks of Pavonazza 
marble, the rest of the interior being constructed 
of Portland and Aubigny stone. The staircases 
are all faced with marble also. The large hall 
is lighted by seventy-six incandescent electric 
5 of fifty candle-power, the majority of 
the light coming from standards on the cornice 
round the springing of the dome. 





Beneath 


the main hall is a settling room, and on the 


has been done on Hitchin’s patent fire-proof 
system. 


[ is satisfactory to learn from the annual 


chapel that the sinister prophecies of the 
probable collapse of his parish church owing 
to the railway running under it have proved 
to be false ; they originated in the fact that 
there is some settlement, which the rector says 
is being carefully attended to, and adds “ there 
is no danger.” 
cessively given her name to four Whitechapel 
parish churches, two of which have come to 
untimely ends, one being removed in 1872 on 
account of insecurity, and another being} 
destroyed by fire in 1880. We sincerely trust 
that Mr. Ernest C. Lee’s very fine church may 





report lately issued by the Rector of White- 


St. Mary Matfelon has suc- 


be spared the addition of another tragic 
chapter to her history. 


. new Turkish Bath on Savoy-hill, Strand, 

of which Mr. Phipps is the architect, 
was open for inspection by visitors on Thurs- 
day afternoon. It occupies the lower floor of 
Lancaster House, and is entirely on one level 
within. The warm rooms have the walls lined 
with glazed bricks of various colours, floors of 
marble mosaic, and white marble seats. The 
ceilings are well treated in plaster design in 
raised inoulded ribs. The large first room of 
the Caledarium, 48 ft. long, is a very pleasant- 
looking apartment for the purpose ; this. will 
have « temperature of 120° to 130°, leading to 
three rooms beyond, rising to 160°, 180°, and 
220°. The bath is lighted for dark days and at 
night by incandescentelectriclamps. The electric 
light installation is carried out by Mr. Taylor 
Smith, and othe s employed on the work have 
been Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, for the 
general builders’ work ; Messrs. Geo. Jackson 
& Sons, for the plaster ceilings ; Messrs. Strode 
& Co, for the gas work ; Messrs. Shoolbred 
& Co., for the furnishing ; Messrs. Clements, 
Jeakes, & Co, for the coffee-maker’s stove ; 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., for the sanitary 
fittings; Mr. R. Davison, for the marble 
floors, marble lavatories, and fountain ; Mr. 
Constantine (of Manchester), for the convo- 
luted heating-stoves and the hot-water supply. 
Mr. Max Clarke, the architect’s assistant, has 
acted as superintendent of the works. 


BY the ‘early and sudden death of Philip 








artistic friends lose a very talented and most 
amiable artist. He died on Monday, the 29th 
of December, in his fortieth year, after a few 
hours’ illness. His funeral took place at St. 
Mary’s, Kensal Green, on ‘lhursday, January 1, 
and a number uf old friends who had been 
fellow students attended, amongst whom were 
members of the Royal Academies of Art 
and Music, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Institute of British Architects, the Royal 
Institute of Painters, the Society of British 
Artists, ce. 
the City of London School, and obtained a 
premium for antique drawing at the Royal 
Academy. His practice in painting and 
designing was contined generally to ecclesias- 
tical art. At some future date we propose to 


He was a brother of Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, 
some of whose work is represented in this 
week’s issue. 


_— building materials of Nos. 17, 18, and 
19, Greville-street, Hatton-garden, were 
sold by auction by Messrs. Horne, Son, & 
Eversfield on Friday, the 2nd inst. The house 
No. 19 was a fine house of the Queen Anne 
period, with the usual lofty story or piano 
nobile on the first floor, which had an elaborate 
ceiling in worked plaster, a carved mantelpiece 





_of considerable merit, and panelled walls. The 


rooms on the ground - floor were also hand- 
somely decorated, and there was a fine carved 
oak staircase. This house is erroneously de- 
scribed in the auctioneers’ catalogue as having 
been formerly the residence of Lord Greville. 
The street in which the house is situated cer- 
tainly derives its name from Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, “servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
counsellor to King James, and friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney,” as he is described in his 
epitaph ; but his London house, which has been 
long since destroyed, was in Brooke-street 
hard by, and it was there that he was murdered 
by his attendant, Ralph Haywood, Sept. Ist, 
1628. An extensive addition in the rear of 
Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn, for Mr. J. 
Whaley, on the site of Nos. 20 and 21, Greville- 
street, Hatton-garden, consisting of a large 
smoking-room on the ground-door, with a 
range of bed-chambers over, is in progress. 
The architects are Messrs. Isaacs & Florence. 


ie Newark, New Jersey, we receive a 
description of “a new system of tran- 
sportation,” by means of which it is proposed 
“to carry overland freight of certain kinds and 
sufficient quantity ” for the cost of half a crown 
per ton per thousand miles. The author of 
the scheme, Mr. J. S. Baldwin, does not under- 
value the resources of civilisation, as he pro- 
poses ‘to carry a stream of freight flowing at 
the rate of 111 tons per minnte, or twenty 
times the volume of that borne on the most 





effect by inverting all the-appliances which the 
experience of ‘the last fifty years has evolved. 
He recommends “ stationary power instead of 
locomotive, one vehicle instead of a train, fixed 
shelter and fixed running gear instead of mov- 
able, and a solid road bed instead of one that 
is adjustable.” A series of endless chains, 
running on rollers of which there are to be 
54,000 to the-mile, and propelled by stationary 
engines half a mile distant from each other, 
are-to give motion to a flexible trough, 3,000 ft. 
long, in which the freight is to be packed 
according to its nature. The cost is “assumed” 
as 25,0001. per mile, and the “cost of operation 
and maintaining one mile for one day 1s 
98°85 dols.” What is wanted is a number of 
sealed proposals for the demonstration of the 
practicability of the plan, the accepted one out 
of which is to be rewarded by the executive 
committee which is to be formed, with the sum 
of 500,000 dols. For the benefit of those of 
our readers who may be disposed to compete 
we may add that the pamphlet describing the 
whole plan is published by Storms & Co., 
Market-street, Newark, N.S. 


‘HE turn of architectural feeling in regard 

to the Westminster Hall restoration 
appears to be now setting in favour of a one- 
storied cloister, leaving the carved corbels and 





Westlake his family and a large circle of | flying buttresses exposed to view. This, 


whether the west side is ultimately left ex- 
posed or not, will certainly be a great In- 
provement on Mr. Pearson’s original proposi- 
tion of a double. storied cloister cutting through 
the flying buttresses and blocking up the whole 
perspective of the buttresses, with rooms 1 it 
which would be practically nearly useless. 
‘The buttresses, if they are really doing any 
work, want something between them on 
practical or constructive grvunds, to assist 
their stability. On this head we hope ¥é 


He was a Latin Prize boy of; shall not shock any one very much if we ask, 


what work are those buttresses really doing 1n 
supporting or resisting the thrust of the root: 
Theoretically they are supposed to do so 00 
doubt, and were built with that notion, but we 
very much doubt whether they have much to 








same floor are the engine-rooms for driving the 


give a short account of his principal works. 





do with it now. 


active English railway. This he intends to. . 
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NOTES ON TUNIS. 


Tunis has been called, somewhat inaptly, a 
second Constantinople. To those who have 
steamed up the Sea of Marmora, and watched 
domes and minarets rise, one by one, above the 
gurface of the blue waters, there will be a 
feeling of disappointment at the first glimpse 
of the whitened walls of the great Berber City, 
on rounding the headland of old Carthage. And 
this disappointment will not be lessened even 
after a closer acquaintance. The rank accorded 
to Tunis among the chief cities of antiquity, 
the progress of its commercial relations with 
other cities of modern growth, and the retention 
of its manners and customs during many 
hundreds of years, entitle it to a position that 
few other cities can claim. Twice during its 
long history Tunis has stood with scarcely a 
rival among the cities of Northern Africa. 
When the Arabs overran the country in the 
seventh century, they carried with them new 
arts and fresh industries. Agriculture, that had 
been raised to a science during the five 
centuries of Roman occupation, and had been 
long suspended, then received fresh impetus, 
and Tunis became for a long series of years the 
greatest commercial outlet for the produce of 
a vast territory. Again in the thirteenth 
century, after the overthrow of the Moors in 
Sicily and their expulsion from various parts of 
Spain brought to the shores of Africa a people 
renowned in art, and possessing a culture far 
in advance of other nations on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Tunis took rank not only as 
a centre of industrial art, but as the chief city 
of a kingdom that extended from Tripoli as far 
westward as Cherchel, the ancient capital of 
Mauritania. With such a history, and so long 
a record of continuous though varied prosperity, 
it is surprising that Tunis does not possess 
within the city walls more monuments of 
interest to the traveller as well as to the 
antiquary. But it must be borne in mind that 
all the cities peopled by those enterprising 
Phoenician navigators were strictly commercial. 
And although Carthage, the most important of 
their settlements, reached the envious position 
of being one of the most renowned cities of 
antiquity, it must not be forgotten that it was 
coveted, not for its magnificence, but for its 
situation as a stronghold, its command of the 
waters, and the fabulous wealth of its merchant 
inhabitants. 

It is not within the compass of these few 
notes to investigate those points in history that 
relate either to the decay of Carthage or the 
rise of Tunis; but the history of one is almost 
inseparable from that of the other. If one may 
judge from the scattered remains of the greater 
city that are to be seen in the labyrinth of 
streets of modern Tunis, it was only the remnant 
that fell to the lot of its commercial neighbour. 
The history of a town is generally written on 
its stones. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
write a history of Tunis on the bare records of 
Stone or marble. Here and there, in seeming 
incongruity with the whitened walls, are shafts 
of marble or porphyry; and magnificent slabs 
from those Numidian quarries that are still 
worked in the present day may be found in 
many &@ mosque and on many a palace wall. 
With the wealth of Tunis grew the number of 
religious edifices; but out of the 150 mosques 
that were in existence two centuries ago, there 
are but few left to arrest attention. None of 
these are remarkable externally for that delicacy 
of workmanship and grace of outline that 
characterised the edifices of the Moors in other 
parts of their dominions. Of the interiors it is 
impossible to speak, except from hearsay. The 
unbeliever is not only rigidly excluded from all 
parts of the mosques, but the very steps are 
forbidden to his unholy tread. Prompted by 
curiosit i i ithi 

y to obtain a glimpse within an outer 
doorway, I placed a foot incautiously on the 
bottom step. The gentle hand of a slippered 
Moor, passing by with a light tread, was placed 
on my arm, with a polite indication that I was 
Committing a trespass on holy ground. This 
reverence for the sanctuary and all its surround- 
es 18 mixed up with a good deal of superstition 
at may be found here in a greater degree than 
n most Mohammedan cities. Tunis is to-day 
a of the most Oriental of Oriental towns, 
2 its traditions, many of them the remnant 
ee ee of its primitive inhabitants, 
. upheld with becoming reverence. The 
. “~ noticeable among these is the sign of 

e hand,” with four fingers extended. You 
it everywhere, generally daubed on the 





wall with some crude pigment of red or black. 
It is on the house of the humblest Mussulman, 
the rude tenement of the Jew, and the palace 
of the Bey. You find it on the vaulting of 
an arcade, on the keystone of an arch; and 
in the every-day jewellery of the peasant it 
forms a pendant to the girdle or necklet in silver 
filligree or in stamped metal. “It is the hand 
of fate,’’ we are accustomed to say, when speak- 
ing of any act beyond the control of human 
agency. ‘It is the hand of Fatima,” says the 
devout Mussulman, ‘the mother of all true 
prophets,—one of the three wise and good 
women to whom the prophet commanded that 
homage should be rendered to all time.” ‘It 
is the hand of Tanith,” said the Phcenician, and 


many a votive tablet unearthed from the hill of. 


Carthage bears testimony to the prevalence of 
this ancient cult. And so we may trace this 
symbol of power, this averter of the evil eye, 
this “main bénissante,” till we are landed in 
the mysteries of the heathen Ashtaroth, of the 
Roman Astarte, and of those sensual rites 
under which the goddess was worshipped as 
Venus Celestis. 

Intimately connected with this superstition is 
the employment of black stone or marble in the 
voussoirs of arch construction. They tell you 
that the black stone, especially when it occurs 
as the keystone of an arch, the one black spot 
where all else is dazzling whiteness, is symbolical 
of sin. No human workis perfect. To attempt 
perfection would be an act of defiance to the 
spirit of evil, whose powers of destruction are 
illimitable. The black stone, emblem of imper- 
fection, becomes a homage or sign of concession 
to this power, and thus secures the protection 
of all the other stones of the fabric, the white 
stones without spot or blemish. Passing from 
this pretty legend there is yet another form of 
superstition, unmistakably Oriental in its origin. 
It is the reverence for serpents. ‘“ Blessed is 
the habitation,” say they, “‘ where the serpent 
dwells.” Neither hunger nor thirst is ever 
known to this member of a family. Nis food is 
prepared and his presence expected before the 
commencement of the daily meal. No one eats 
till the serpent has finished and has crept back 
satisfied to his hole. If he is not the ruler of 
the house, he possesses an importance the owner 
himself does not even attempt to share. 

All Oriental cities have a charm and a 
colouring of their own differing essentially 
from what is commonly termed “the pictur- 
esque’’ when speaking of European towns. In 
spite of its dearth of architectural monu- 
ments, Tunis, with its labyrinth of streets, its 
flying arches from house to house across the 
narrow thoroughfares, its doorways with their 
delicate carvings in stone or marble,* its 
wilderness of shops, their wooden columns 
painted with spiral bands in gaudy colours of 
blue and red and green,* has much to charm 
the eye, and colouring enongh to balance the 
wearying monotony of whitewash. Very 
curious, too, and characteristic, are the woocen 
doors of ordinary Moorish houses, with their 
quaint patterns formed with round-headed 
nails. Crescents and crosses, graceful curves, 
and crude imitations of symbols of deities of 
long-forgotten Phoenician origin, are mixed 
together in endless variety. Like the horse- 
shoe hung on the cottage wall in our own 
country, these nails, a remnant of a still older 
superstition, are regarded as a protection to 
the abode and a charm to keep off the evil eye. 

It is not to be expected that a city so strictly 
commercial inits origin and progress should have 
attained great pre-eminence in art-industries 
during any period of its long career. The arts 
of Tunis, as they exist in the present day, were 
derived principally from the Moors of Spain 
and Sicily. The beautiful plaster vaulting and 
arabesque tracery, the carved wood ceilings and 
gilded decorations that reached such perfection 
in Seville and Granada, and that found their 
way across the Mediterranean, received but 
little encouragement here, if one may judge 
from the few specimens to be found in Tunis. 
That they flourished in the country at one 
period there is ample evidence in the decora- 
tions of the numerous mosques in the holy city 
of Kerouan; and in the town palace of the Bey 
of Tunis are some gems of architectural decora- 
tion unsurpassed in elegance and richness by 
anything in the more-famed Alhambra or the 
Alcazar at Seville. Amidst the constant fluc- 
tuations of fashion and the tide of Kuropean 
civilisation ever advancing eastward, more 





* See Illustrations in this number. 





rapidly now than at any period in the world’s 
history, it is sad to think of the gradual extinc- 
tion of the beautiful handicrafts taught us by 
the Moors, soon likely to be numbered among 
the lost arts. The persistency with which 
the Moor and the Arab cling to their antiquated 
methods of workmanship, their simple hand- 
looms, their lathes, and other implements, and 
their utter disregard of all mechanical appliances 
that shorten labour and cheapenwork, is acurious 
phase of Orientalism that seems almost incom- 
prehensible. In the souks or bazaars of Tunis, 
which will bear comparison in variety, if not in 
extent, with those of Stamboul, the fabricator 
and the shopkeeper sit side by side on the same 
matting. The workers in embroidery and in 
leather, the weaver of carpets, and the worker 
in silver carry on their antiquated trades amid 
the hum and bustle of an active ever-moving 
population. Here are swarthy Moors with their 
gay girdles and waiscoats of silk embroidered 
with gold; stately Arabs in striped bernouses; 
negroes from the Soudan; Holy Marabouts, 
picturesque in their rags and tatters; dignified 
Jews; black-veiled Moorish women; and comely 
Jewesses, innocent of skirts, and with their | 
limbs swathed in gaiters of silk resplendent 
with gold. How far this picturesque population 
and their gay surroundings are likely to be 
affected by closer contact with Europeans and 
their ways is an uasolved problem. The café 
and the drummer- boy, those precursors of 
French civilisation, have already taken posses- 
sion of the outskirts of the city; markets 
and factories are springing up in the busi- 
ness quarters, and courtyards of Moorish 
houses are being converted into stores for goods 
from Lyons and Manchester. Tunis has had a 
long past. It bids fair to have a long and 
prosperous future, and an importance, as & 
commercial centre, equal to that which it en- 
joyed centuries ago. Whether the whole 
Regency of Tunis will reap the benefit of an 
extended commerce will depend upon the 
spread of colonisation over the vast tracts of 
land that are now the shifting abode of nomadic 
Arabs. What this territory was during the 
long period of Roman occupation is not difficult 
to conjecture. The Roman watered, and the 
Roman planted, and great was the increase 
upon this wonderfully fertile soil. The Arab of 
to-day neither planteth nor watereth. He 
scratches the soil with his rude implements of 
husbandry : he gathers his crop, and passes on 
with his flocks and his herds. Long centuries of 
ignorance and neglect have done their worst. 
Vast plains that are now sweet with rosemary 
and wild thyme, and over which caravans still 
thread their way, were once a main source of 
grain supply to a great empire. It remains for 
European nations, with their more advanced 
agriculture, to make this corner of Northern 
Africa once more a granary of Ecrope. 

Among the nations of antiquity perhaps none 
have left so many records of their power and 
the extent of their dominion as the Romans. 
Wherever the Roman set his foot, there he left 
an enduring mark. For this reason the whole 
Regency of Tunis offers to the architect and 
the antiquary a vast field for research. The 
monuments still left to us attest not only the 
wealth and magnificence of this fertile colony, 
but they show the unity of the empire and the 
authority of Rome; and how each city and each 
town, however remote, was only a miniature of 
the great metropolis of the Cesars. 

The archzology of North Africa, and a more 
faithful and comprehensive record of its monu- 
mental remains, have yet to be written. It is 
to be hoped that English travellers, who have 
already done much to throw light on the subject, 
will be induced to add many more pages to the 
history of this interesting country. 

ALEX. GRAHAM. 








New Congregational Hall at Wands- 
worth.—A new hall, in connexion with the 
Congregational Church at East Hill, Wands- 
worth, has just been erected in Earlsfield-road, 
Garrett-lane. The building is of red brick, with 
a roof of red tiles. The interior is faced with 
yellow and red brick, and has an open-timbered 
roof in stained pitch pine. It is fitted with 
Tobin’s ventilators. The foundation walls are 
built of sufficient strength to carry an addi- 
tional story should it be required. The build- 
ing will hold a congregation of 600 persons. 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, of Buckingham-street, 
Strand, isthe architect, and Mr. Smith, of Ken- 
nington, is the contractor. 
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PROJECTED RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 
DOCKS, AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 


Tue Parliamentary Committees on Private 
Bills, during the session of 1885, will have to 
deal with a large number of projected public 
works of a varied character, several of which 
involve an unusually heavy expenditure. The 
total number of undertakings, as represented by 
copies of Bills and plans deposited at the Private 
Bill Office on the 20th of December (the last 
day allowed by the Standing Orders for such 
Bills to be filed), is 252. This shows that 
seventeen undertakings have already been with- 
drawn after passing through the initial stage 
only, the number of notices deposited on the 
29th of November being 269. Of the entire 
namber of those 252 undertakings which 
remain, 121, or nearly one-half of the whole, are 
connected with railway projects. Of this class 
of Bills fifty-six are promoted by existing com- 
panies, and sixty-five by new companies. There 
are twenty-one tramway Bills; twenty-three 
connected with gas and water supply, four only 
being gas projects, while nineteen are in respect 
of water supply; seven subway Bills; twenty- 
one town improvement Bills; twenty-five Bills 
in respect of docks, harbours, and piers; and 
thirty-four Bills of a miscellaneous character. 
It should be added that as respects tramways 
and gas and water supply, there are several 
undertakings promoted by Board of Trade appli- 
cations for provisional orders. 

An unusually large proportion of the Bills 
have reference to undertakings directly con- 
necled with the metropolis. Nine of these 
Bills seek powers for the construction of new 
railways in north, south, and west London, 
and include projected new lines between 
Latimer-road and Acton; Ealing, Harrow, and 
Edgeware ; Notting-hill and Shepherd’s-bush ; 
Charing-cross and Euston (the estimated cost 
of this line being 1,600,000/.) ; Croydon Direct; 
a new line from London, Chatham, and Dover 
line to the Crystal Palace; the Crystal Palace 
and South-Eastern and Metropolitan; Nunhead, 
Shortlands, and Beckenham; and the Charing- 
cross and Waterloo Electric Extension. The 
additional powers Bills of seven of the leading 
companies likewise contain clauses authorising 
the construction of new and extended works in 
the Metropolis. The London and South-Western 
Company’s Bill empowers the Company to make 
jJarge purchases of houses and land in the 
ueighbourhoods of York-street, Griffin-street, 
and Westminster Bridge-road for the still 
further enlargement of the Waterloo Station, 
which already contains an area of upwards of 
twenty acres. Also powers to purchase houses, 
lands, and premises at Nine Elms, Wandsworth- 
road, Battersea, Clapham Junction, and Earls- 
field, for similar enlargement purposes. The 
Great Eastern Company’s Bill empowers the 
Company to widen their main line at Mile End 
Old Town, and also from Loughton to Epping, 
with powers to purchase lands and property at 
Canning Town, West Ham, and Leyton, for 
additional works and station enlargement pur- 
poses. The London and North-Western Com- 
pany’s Bill seeks powers to purchase property 
in Shoreditch and Bishopsgate, and also property 
in St. Pancras belonging to the Duke of Bedford, 
for the purpose of enlarging their Broad-street 
and Euston Stations. The Midland Company’s 
Bill seeks similar powers of purchase in 
Islington and Hampstead-road for extension 
works in those localities. The South-Eastern 
Company’s Bill empowers the Company to 
purchase lands and premises for the widening 
of their lines and constructing new branch lines 
in Lewisham, Deptford, Caterham, and Croydon. 
The London and Blackwall Company seek powers 
for the widening and improving of their line 
between Fenchurch-street and Stepney Junction. 
‘The North London Company powers to widen the 
line, with sidings, into Columbia Market ; whilst 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Company 
promote a Bill empowering them to purchase 
the German Church and site in Whitechapel, 
with powers to remove the bodies, and to erect 
warehouses and offices on the site. Eleven of 
the tramway Bills seek powers for the con- 
struction of tramways in different parts of the 
metropolis. The North Metropolitan Company 
are the promoters of three Bills, which seek 
powers for laying down lines in the districts of 
Clerkenwell, Gray’s Inn-road, Theobald’s-road, 
Goswell-road, Hackney, Clapton, and Bethnal- 
green. The other Bills promoted are those 
designated the Metropolitan Central, the North- 
West Metropolitan, the Clerkenwell and Isling- 





ton, the Highgate, Finchley, and Barnet, the 
Peckham and East Dulwich, the London-street, 
the Crystal Palace and Gipsy-hill, and the 
Brentford and District Tramways. A novel 
feature in the Bills consists of the large number 
of projects,—six in number,—for the con- 
struction of subways in the metropolis. Amongst 
them is a Bill seeking powers for a subway from 
the Angel at Islington to Moorgate-street, pass- 
ing in a south-easterly and south direction under 
and parallel with the City-road, from a point in 
front of the Angel at the junction of the City- 
road and Belvidere-road, to its proposed terminus 
in Moorgate -street, near Lothbury and the 
Bank. The rails proposed to be laid down are 
the standard railway gauge line now in general 
use on all the railways. Locomotive engines 
are not to be used, the proposal being to work 
the traffic with stationary engines, on the cable 
traction system. Subways on a similar prin- 
ciple are also proposed to be constructed 
between the Marble Arch and Cornhill, and 
between King’s-cross and Charing-cross. There 
is likewise a fourth Bill for the construction 
of a subway between King’s-cross, Charing- 
cross, and Waterloo railway station, by means 
of which the railways south of the Thames 
would be brought into close communication 
with the Midland and Great Northern lines. 
The estimated cost of this proposed subway, 
which would pass under the Thames, is set 
down at between 750,000/. and 800,000/. A 
fifth Bill seeks powers to construct a subway 
between High-street, Clapham, near Clapham- 
common, and the Elephant and Castle, where it 
would form a junction with the Southwark and 
City of London subway, terminating in King 
William-street, Parliamentary powers for which 
were obtained last session. This proposed sub- 
way would be nearly two miles and a half in 
length, and its estimated cost is set down at 
580,000/., or about 232,0001. per mile. The 
aggregate estimated cost of these several sub- 
ways is little short of 3,500,000/., that of the 
three first-named being 2,100,000/. In addi- 
tion to the above there is also a Bill for the con- 
struction of a subway between Millwall and 
Greenwich. There are likewise twelve Bills of 
a miscellaneous character relating to under- 
takings connected with the metropolis, one of 
which is the Various Powers Bill promoted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. This Bill, 
amongst other powers sought, contains clauses 
empowering the Board to construct a new 
street between Gray’s Inn-road and St. John’s- 
street-road ; * also powers for maintaining steam 
ferries between Greenwich and Poplar and 
Woolwich; likewise ‘powers as to the construc- 
tion of a new park at Dulwich, and the control 
of open spaces at Highbury-fields and Hackney 
Downs. The Board also promote a second 
Bill authorising them and the two Vestries of 
St. Martin’s and St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
to maintain the Hyde Park Corner improvement 
works. The Corporation promote two Bills, one 
sanctioning the construction of a bridge across 
the Thames between the Tower and Horsely- 
down ; and the other empowering the Corpora- 
tion to purchase land to erect a City of London 
School for Girls, out of Ward’s bequest. There 
are also Bills for the construction of the Thames 
Duplex Bridge and the Thames Floating Bridge. 
Another Bill seeks extensive powers of purchase 
for the widening and improvement of Parlia- 
ment-street by a company proposed to be in- 
corporated, whilst the Post-office authorities also 
apply for large powers of purchase to carry out 
post - office extensions.t| The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company promote a Bill for 
the construction of new service reservoirs at 
Camberwell and Lewisham, covering an area of 
three acres and a half; also powers io lay down 
lines of pipes from the reservoir at Forest-hill ; 
likewise powers to lay down further lines of 
pipes from Hampton to Streatham, Merton, and 
Totterdown-road, Tooting. There is also a Bill 
promoted by the Albert Palace Company in 
reference to working arrangements; another 
Bill for electric lighting in Chelsea; and one 
by the River-side Fish Market Company at 
Shadwell. There are thus no less than thirty- 
four Bills in respect of works directly connected 
with the metropolis. 

A special feature in the railway bills is that 
nine of the great companies having their termini 
in the metropolis, and also the North-Eastern 
Company, all promote bills for the consolida- 
tion of rates and charges, as well as those for 
additional powers in respect of new works, and 
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a 
as there are fourteen Bills in reference to the 
abandonment of authorised works, extension of 
time, sale, and arbitration, the number of Bills 
promoted by existing companies in respect of 
actual works, is reduced to thirty-two. The 
bills promoted by the London and North. 
Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Com. 
panies seek powers for extensive works at dif. 
ferent points on their system, more particularly 
in the neighbourhoods of Liverpool, Manchester 
and other -parts of Lancashire and York. 
shire ; and the same remarks apply to the bills 
of the Great Western, Midland, and Sonth. 
Western Companies. 

The Bills in respect of docks, harbours, ang 
piers contain several projects of a formidable 
and costly character, involving a heavy amount 
of engineering work. The Cheshire Deep Water 
Docks Company, proposed to be incorporated, 
are the promoters of a Bill for the construction 
of a comprehensive series of dock and river 
works on the banks of the Dee, in the parisheg 
of West Kirby, Moreton, and Bidston. Thege 
works embrace two sea walls and embankments 
in West Kirby, on the foreshore of the river 
and the Irish Sea, 4,600 yards in length; also 
dredging for a distance of 700 yards to a depth 
of 30 ft. below the low-water level of the bed of 
the channel known as the Rock Channel; also 
the dredging and excavation of a new channel, 
1,450 yards in length and 270 yards in width, 
to a depth of 30 ft. below low-water mark. The 
Bill likewise seeks powers for the construction 
of extensive dock works, one of which, in the 
parish of West Kirby, is to be 500 yards in 
length and 270 yards in width; and another 
dock, with locks and entrances, partly in the 
parish cf West Kirby and partly in the parish 
of Moreton, 1,615 yards in length and 2-5 yards 
in width, the two docks covering an area of 
75 acres. The undertaking also includes a 
graving-dock in the parish of Moreton, 
295 yards in length and 25 yards in 
width, together with the construction of 
quays, wharfs, and piers, with hydraulic and 
other machinery, and the erection of ware- 
houses and sheds. In _ connexion with 
the works powers are likewise sought in 
the Bill for the construction of a railway 
commencing in the parish of Bidston by a 
junction with the Hoylake Railway, and ter- 
minating by a junction with the authorised 
Wirral Railway. Another Bill is promoted by 
& company proposed to be incorporated, with 
powers to construct docks and other works at 
Northfleet. The undertaking embraces the 
construction of a main dock 417 yards long, and 
200 yards wide, with two main branch docks, 
each 400 yards in length, and 83 yards in width, 
with lock and tidal basin, and an entrance from 
the river Thames at Northfleet ; also a river 
wall or embankment, three furlongs and five 
chains in length, with an opening into the tidal 
basin; also two piers or jetties, one 134 yards 
and the other 150 yards in length. The Bill 
likewise provides for the construction of graving 
docks, slip docks, lift docks, telescope and other 
bridges, wharfs, quays, landing-places, wares 
houses, sheds, and other buildings, and hydraulic 
lifts. The undertaking also includes the con- 
struction of three railways in connexion with 
the works, two of which are to be in communica- 
tion with the South Eastern and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railways, and the third 
with the authorised Tilbury and Gravesend 
Tunnel Railway. Powers are also sought in the 
Bill for hiring steam tugs for towing purposes. 
——A Bill is promoted for the construction of 
a pier, jetty, and landing and shipping stages, 
at St. Leonard’s, together with sea walls, groynes, 
and other buildings and works for the accom: 
modation of steam and other vessels, and the 
embarking and landing of passengers, goods, 
and merchandise. The Bill also takes powers 
for the construction of a promenade, com- 
mencing near the Marina, and extending 
1,000 ft. eastward. A Bill for the im: 
provement of Christchurch harbour seeks 
powers to construct training walls, breakwaters, 
and landing-stages; also powers to construct 
piers, and to dredge. There are four Bills 
connexion with the deepening and improvement 
of the river Dee, with powers to deepen the 
river, by the construction of training-walls and 
dredging, to the mouth of the sea. One of the 
Bills also provides for the construction of yoni 
docks near Chester. The London — 
North-Western Company’s General Powers Bi 
contains clauses authorising the company ‘ 
construct new docks and other works 4! 
Garston; while the South-Eastern Company's 
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Bill also contains clauses authorising the com- 
any to construct a new pier and other works 
at Folkestone. There are also Bills in 
connexion with the Bute Docks, and the 
improvement of the docks, and other works, 
at Southampton and Port Glasgow. The 
Manchester Ship Canal project will, no doubt, 
‘in undergo a prolonged investigation before 
the Parliamentary Committees. 

The Town Improvement Bills are both numer- 
ous and comprehensive in their character, in- 
volving the erection of several public buildings. 
Amongst others the new Borough of Eastbourne 

romotes @ Bill in which powers are sought for 
the widening of ten streets, and the construc- 
tion of a sea-wall on the east side of the circular 
Redoubt. Powers are likewise included in the 
Bill for the Corporation to enclose and convert 
to agricultural or building purposes all or any 

rtion of the land and foreshore which may be 
enclosed by the sea-wall. The Bill also provides 
extensive powers with regard to the erection of 
houses and other premises, with control as to 
the frontages, foundations, and materials of all 
houses to be built. Similar powers are like- 
wise sought for in sanitary arrangements. The 
Bill also contains clauses empowering the 
Corporation to erect new markets, a public 
library, museum, picture gallery, and school 
of science and art; also public baths 
and washhouses; with powers to lay out 
parks and pleasure- grounds, gymnasiums, 
bowling-greens. and to give other facilities for 
recreation. —— The Corporation of the neigh- 
bouring town of Hastings also promotes a 
similar Bill, in which stringent control over 
buildings and sanitary matters is applied for. 
Powers for the regulation of bicycles, tricycles, 
and other vehicles are sought; likewise powers 
over street musicians, and the exhibition of 
advertisements in public thoroughfares, and 
also powers to regulate the use of the fore- 
shore and Parade. The Bill also authorises 
the Corporation to purchase land for the erec- 
tion of a public library and museum, new 
municipal offices, a new market, public baths 
and washhouses, and slaughter-houses; also 
powers to acquire Hast and West Ilill for the 
purposes of a public park. The Corporation 
of Bradford promote a Bill which, amongst 
other powers, contains clauses authorising the 
construction of extensive additions to the 
existing waterworks, including several new 
reservoirs. The widening of streets and the 
construction of new streets is a prominent 
feature of the Bill, which contains clauses for 
widening twenty-two streets, and constructing 
five new streets. The Bill also authorises the 
construction of a new park on Bradford Moor; 
powers as to the facilities for ingress and egress 
to and from places of entertainment; powers 
to extend and enlarge the present municipal 
buildings, including the council-chamber, jus- 
tices’ room, coroner’s court, and court of 
quarter sessions offices. Largely increased 
powers over buildings and sanitary arrange- 
ments are also provided in the Bill. The Cor- 
poration of Southport promote a Bill which 
contains clauses authorising them to make very 
extensive purchases of land for the improvement 
of the borough. The Bill empowers the corpora- 
tion to acquire 4,739 acres of land on the fore- 
shore of the sea and estuary of the river Ribble ; 
also to construct a cut or channel, with train- 
ing walls and embankment, three miles in 
length, for sewage purposes, and in connexion 
the construction of sluices, culverts, and arches. 

Owers are also sought for the formation of a 
new recreation ground on land conveyed to the 
Corporation by the Southport and Cheshire lines 
extension Railway Company; likewise powers 
to erect a new building to be used as a Museum 
and School of Science and Art, on lands be- 
queathed to the corporation by the executors of 
the late Charles and W. Frederick Scarisbrick, 
Mr. Naylor Leylandand Dr. Wood. Powers are 
also sought in the Bill to purchase the frontages 
of houses and premises whenever such houses 
are converted into shops or business premises. 
——The Liverpool Corporation promote a Bill 
which contains clauses for the construction of 
several new streets, including one in continuation 
of a street at present in course of construction 
» J the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 

ompany ; a new street from Paradise-street 
eel, in constructing which the bodies in 
nad Thomas’s Churchyard will have to he 
ee The Bill likewise contains powers 
ome to alterations in the boundaries of the 
pi 8; and also powers over shooting-galleries, 
Swing-boats, and whirl-go-rounds.——A_ Bill, 














promoted by the Corporation of Bury, contains 
powers for the purchase of lands for parks and 
recreation-grounds; and also stringent powers 
over buildings, drainage, and ventilation. 
Similar Bills, with greatly increased powers 
over buildings, and sanitary works, are promoted 
by the municipal authorities of Sunderland, 
Whitehaven, Longton, Hull, Oxford, Ramsgate, 
Southampton, Wakefield, Wigan, and other 
towns. 

Amongst the Bills of a miscellaneous cha- 
rncter is one promoted on behalf of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, containing clauses em- 
powering the Bishop of Liverpool and others to 
enter into negotiations with the corporation for 
the purpose of acquiring St. John’s Church and 
churchyard, with the view of erecting a new 
cathedral on the site. The Bill also contains 
powers to the ecclesiastical authorities to erect 
a new church of St. John’s in place of the 
existing church to be taken down. 











ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND THE 
EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE subject of education is one which in all 

civilised society has excited the greatest inte- 
rest with those who are interested in the 
progress of mankind, and especially in these 
latter days has this been the case. The school- 
master is abroad, and busy in his work with the 
lowest to the highest strata of society. The 
introduction of the subject for our discussion 
this evening needs, therefore, no excuse or 
apology. We must be content, however, to 
confine ourselves to that branch of education 
to which we prefix the title “‘ professional’’; all 
else we must pass over, or the subject will be 
too wide a one to compass in the short time at 
our disposal. I will ask you, however, to bear 
in mind that the influence of the Board schools, 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, the institution of High Schools, and the 
multiplication of others of all grades, have so 
raised the standard of scholastic attainments, 
that to succeed, or even to hold a place, in any 
rank of life, needs, and increasingly calls for, 
those qualifications which only a good education 
can give. Here and there we find men who, 
with very little scholastic attainments, have 
gained distinction in the various walks of life: 
men who can do little more than sign their 
names to a cheque or document; but such 
instances are nowadays rare, and are the 
exceptions which prove the rule. 
If we glance at what the different learned 
professions are doing for the education of their 
members, we may see on all hands a tendency 
upwards, and that admission to their ranks is 
through study and examinations which only the 
most diligent attention will suffice to succeed 
in. In divinity, law, physic, science, the army, 
navy, or a commission in the volunteers, special 
qualifications are demanded, and though exami- 
nations are not complsory in all the branches of 
civil engineering, no man can hope to succeed 
in rising to high distinction in that profession 
who has not devoted his best energies to 
acquiring by education and study that theoretical 
and technical knowledge, which, perhaps, this 
greatest of the practical science of our days 
cemands from those who practise it. 

In architecture, I think, we have been too 
content to follow on the old lines, and have not 
recognised the fact that such enormous progress 
has been made in education. The establish- 
ment of the Architectural Association some 
quarter of a century ago is an index of the 
want felt at that time for the better education 
of architects in the art and science of their pro- 
fession. The establishment in 1855 of a com- 
pulsory examination for district surveyors, and 
the recent establishment of an examination for 
admission to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, together with the discussion on 
education at the last Conference, and the im- 
portant contributions previously made to that 
subject, are proofs that, as a body, we are 
waking up to the fact that if we are to 
hold any place at all in society as a learned 
profession we must do as others are doing: 
throw aside our lethargy and endeavour by 
all means in our power to qualify ourselves so 
as to bearmed at all points for the conflict with 
the difficulties which beset modern practice. 
Warnings have not been wanting; specialists 
have sprung up, outside our ranks, to do the 
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work which we have neglected; work which 
formerly was comprehended under the practice 
of architects has drifted into other channels. 
The engineer, with a keener insight into modern 
requirements, has taken up work which formerly 
was done by the architect. Ironwork, which 
now so largely enters into use in the science 
of building construction, is looked upon, and 
rightly,—for we have neglected to study and 
make use of the material scientifically,—as the 
special province of the engineer. Bridge archi- 
tecture forms now no part of our work, and 
much else, where the science of construction on 
a large scale is concerned, bas drifted away. In 
sanitary science a large classof practitioners have 
arisen to do the work which we ought to be the 
best qualified to undertake. Decorationis in the 
hands of specialists who are not architects, or 
is carried out by advertising tradespeole ; and 
so little by little the field of architecture has 
been invaded. 

The blame for all this lies mainly with our- 
selves, and the remedy also. If we are to win 
back what legitimately belongs to us and gain 
that respect which should be our aim, we must 
be able to conclusively prove to our masters, 
the public, that we are competent to execute 
such work as legitimately belongs to the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

It is a favourite argument with those men 
who, to their credit be it said, have, with un- 
tiring energy, zeal, and natural ability, suc- 
ceeded in any walk of life, to say that any 
systematic course of education partaking of an 
academical character is, in their opinion, un- 
necessary, and too often they throw their weight 
into the scale against those who are in favour of 
it. Especially is this the case in our own pro- 
fession. Formerly this line of argument found 
more supporters than it is likely to now, but a 
glance at what the other professions are doing 
in shutting their doors against only those who 
will enter them with the golden key of know- 
ledge should be, I think, sufficient evidence that 
the day for such an argument is past and gone, 
and that nothing short of special and exact 
training will enable the members of any profes- 
sion nowadays to maintain its position and to 
resist the encroachments of outsiders. In art 
and literature it is easy to point to men who, 
solely by their own efforts, have won a fore- 
most place without any passing of enforced 
examinations, and it may be easy to prove 
that in these special walks of life the man 
who succeeds must be born and cannot be 
made. This is, in a great measure, perfectly 
true, but the profession of architecture 
embraces science as a perfectly necessary 
part of it, and science can and must be taught 
bysystem. Even if we take the men, no matter 
in what walk of life, who have gained eminence, 
is there one who could not say that his work 
would have been more thorough, his range much 
wider, if he had had the advantage of a better 
and more systematic course of education placed 
at his disposal when a youth? I think the fact 
that so many have succeeded in spite of the 
greatest drawbacks goes no way to prove that 
a systematic training is unnecessary. The ten- 
dency of all modern thought here and abroad 
is against such an assumption, and the action 
taken by men in other professions proves the 
value which is placed upon special education 
for their varied pursuits. Take for instance 
the army and navy. Formerly admission was 
an easy thing, position, interest, money, pluck, 
and daring were the only passports necessary ; 
now to obtain admission and to succeed a man 
must have a special and scientific acquaintance 
with military and naval tactics, so largely has 
science become a part of warfare. The mar- 
vellous success of the Germans in their war 
with France has effected a revolution in the art 
of warfare all over the civilised world. Our 
brethren in the medical and legal professions 
are, happily for us, now compelled to pass the 
strictest examinations before they can practise, 
and it would be easy to multiply similar in- 
stances. Why, then, should it be left to those 
who enter the field of architecture,—a pro- 
fession dealing with the health, well-being, and 
prosperity of the nation,—to pick up their 
knowledge in a haphazard way, without any 
recognised system ? 

The effect of education upon society generally 
is to make men more thoughtful, to open their 
eyes, cause them to inquire into the why and 
wherefore of things, and not to be content with 
taking everything for granted, and the fierce 
light of criticism is cast in all directions. The 
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the dangers which beset modern civilisation 
and the gathering of large masses of people 
together, necessitate special provision in modern 
architecture which are the natural outcome of 
these conditions and the knowledge of sanitation 
and its importance, which the medical profes- 
sion has brought to light. Can these conditions 
be met by natural instinct in those who adopt 
the profession of architecture, or by a slipshod 
system? There canbe butoneanswer. Arcbhi- 
tects must be qualified to meet the difficulties 
daily presented to them in this aspect of their 
work alone. The public demands that special 
knowledge should be brought to bear, and, as I 
have before remarked in this room, from our 
neglect of sanitary science, specialists have 
arisen to do it. I know it will be aaid that too 
much stress is laid upon this subject of sanita- 
tion, and that architects do now attend to such 
matters. I grant that many do, but I doubt if 
the profession at large is sufficiently in earnest 
about it, or recognise the vast and far-reaching 
importance of this subject, and I instance it as 
one of many others requiring study to master, 
and what a necessity it is to bring this before 
our students in a practical and scientific form. 

Now the question, as I understand it, before 
us this evening is,—Can the education of the 
architect be raised; and, if so, how ? 

In the few suggestions and ideas which I have 
to offer, I shall endeavour to point out how, in 
my opinion, this is possible; and I doubt not 
that the remarks and observations of many of 
those who are here this evening,—who are 
far better able to speak upon the subject than 
I,—will add much to the solution of the ques- 
tion, and I trust make this new year we have 
just entered upon memorable as a fresh start- 
ing-point in the furtherance of the professional 
education of architects. | 

We shall one day, I hope, have in this country 
something of the system adopted in France and 
other countries, and members of the Association 
who have not yet read the important contribu- 
tions on the subject made by Mr. William H. 
White, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Mr. Arthur Cates, 
and others, I would strongly advise, if they have 
the matter at heart, to do so. 

For a profession to hold a high place in the 
estimation of the public, it is necessary that the 
standard of general excellence should be a high 
one. It is not enough that here and there 
should be found distinguished men. What we 
want, therefore, is some system which will 
enable our architectural students to so qualify 
themselves as to be able to undertake and 
carry out with credit the work which in the 
ordinary course of business falls to them, and 
that the standard of requirements shall be such 
that no man without special study and training 
shall be able to compete for work. It should 
not be possible for any man, improperly quali- 
fied, to set up a brass plate, call himself archi- 
tect or surveyor, and bring disrepute upon our 
profession ; perhaps some day legitimate prac- 
titioners may have the protection granted to 
other professions. 

We, as members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, may feel justly proud of the work which 
it has accomplished, and which it was established 
to do, but since its establishment the world has 
been moving on with rapid strides, and we are 
now considering how our system may be im- 
proved and made more effective. You are 
aware that within the last three years or so we 
have instituted two courses of lectures on the 
history of architecture and the science of con- 
struction. The gentlemen who have undertaken 
these courses receive some small remuneration, 
in no way commensurate with the skill and time, 
the preparation and delivery of their lectures 
demand. These lectures were started almost, 
it may be said, for the sole purpose of preparing 
candidates for the obligatory examination for 
admission to the Institute. Observe, that the 
basis upon which these lectures are established 
is a departure from the voluntary and honorary 
basis upon which all other instruction in the 
Association rests. It need be no surprise to any 
one that this isso, and I think no regret ; it was 
the natural outcome of the examination set on 
foot by the Institute, and has been of the 
greatest service to our members. From a 
careful consideration of the whole matter, 
and 2 perusal of the answers given to the 
questions issued to some of the members, I 
feel persuaded that the time has come for 
extending this basis. Our classes, presided over 
and conducted by voluntary and honorary 
teachers, have done excellent work, but it must 





necessarily fail somewhat in producing any 


uniform standard of excellence. Teaching and 
conveying to others the knowledge which is to 
be imparted, is a gift which few possess; it is, 
in fact, a gift which requires special cultivation, 
hardly likely to be found in a purely voluntary 
system. Here and there we find it, but still as 
another necessity of this voluntary system, we 
change our teachers constantly, for men can 
hardly be expected to give their services year 
after year for the benefit of others. This being 
so, and I think you will agree with me that it 
is true, comes the question how are you going 
to supplement our work, and make the instruc- 
tion given in the Architectural Association more 
thorough ? I believe there is only one answer, 
and however much it may go against the grain 
of those who would adhere entirely to the 
present voluntary system, it must be given. 
It is by securing the services of men, qualified 
professors of the subjects they teach. By all 
means let us keep our classes, careful only in 
the selection of those who preside over them, 
but let us go further and try and obtain lecturers 
to deal witb those special subjects, which can 
only be properly taught by men trained to speak 
with the authority of experience, and qualified 
to impart their knowledge to our students. We 
are at once met with the question, Where is the 
money to come from that will make it worth 
while for men capable of teaching to give up 
their time to undertake the post of lecturers ? 
I think, if we are in earnest about it, the thing 
may be done. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects was founded for the promotion of 
the art of architecture; but beyond establish- 
ing an examination for admission to its ranks, 
it has done, as far as I can gather, nothing for 
education. Mr. Christian, the President, in his 
admirable address in November last, remarked, 
“And I would ask,—Is it certain that we 
have done all that in us lay [quoting from 
the Charter] for the general advancement 
of civil architecture, and for promoting and 
facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected 
therewith ?’’ Towhich I venture to answer, a 
hundred times, No. Is not the present time, 
when such great changes in its constitution are 
under discussion, one for meeting this question 
of education? To what better use could the 
Institute funds be put? How better can it 
raise itself in the eyes of the profession, gather 
men into its body, and make itself great, 
powerful, and respected, than in extending by 
its funds the opportunities for acquiring know- 
ledge? The fact that an examination for ad- 
mission to the Institute is compulsory surely 
demands that the Institute should place before 
students some of the means for passing that 
examination. 

I believe that an educational scheme would 
commend itself to the members of both bodies, 
and that if a committee of the Institute and 
the Association were formed, and ways and 
means discussed, the two bodies would be 
drawn together, on a footing which would not 
in any way interfere with the constitution 
and independence of either, but only result in 
good for both, and a closer alliance for strength 
and resistance against those who have made and 
are busy making inroads upon us. Hear, again, 
what Mr. Christian says, speaking of the work 
done in the Architectural Association,—‘‘ And 
if by any means the work of that valuable 
institution could be supplemented and aided by 
our elder body, in liberally sharing with them 
any advantages which our more material status 
may enable us to supply, I think it would be 
advisable for both, and should by us be un- 
grudgingly given.’ That the autonomy, so to 
speak, of each body should be preserved, all of 
us will, I think, agree. 

The proposition I have made, one not made 
for the first time, will be met with the old 
arguments, and those who are in favour of 
a closer alliance for the objects I have sketched 
must be prepared to hear that the Association 
had better keep to its old lines, work apart 
from the Institute, and not suffer any inter- 
ference from it, or that the Institute should 
stand clear, and leave the Association to do its 
own work, and continue to spend its funds 
mainly on conversazioni and printing. I hope 
sincerely the day has gone by for listening to 
such counsel. A new departure has been made in 
both institutions. Time has softened down any 
asperity that may have existed in days gone 
by. There is no rivalry between the two sisters, 
if I may use the expression; and, to follow out 
the simile, the younger has now grown to 
woman’s estate, and may fairly demand some 


| help from her elder sister in the education of 
her sons, without loss of dignity or pleading in 
formd pauperis. Iam sanguine that the Insti. 
tute would gain in popularity, would commeng 
itself more to the sympathy and support of its 
members and the profession, and gather students 
to its meetings and lectures; while the Aggo- 
ciation would be more valued for the in. 
creased advantages that it could offer, and 
admission to its ranks would be even more 
sought after than it isat present. If this be go, 
the standard of education would be raised, and 
the men who came under the influence of it, 
would in their turn make it felt abroad, and go 
little by little the public would come to recog. 
nise the great fact, that to be an architect, 
properly qualified to carry out the work en- 
trusted to him, requires that a man shall be 
properly and systematically educated in the 
various branches of his profession; and that 
only those who possess this knowledge wil} 
stand a fair chance of employment. 

I do not suppose that if we succeeded in esta- 
blishing a course of instruction, with the aid of 
the Institute, everything would be accomplished 
that we seek for; but it would be a large mea- 
sure towards it, and the influence of this would 
permeate. There is no reason why in the large 
centres of industry in the provinces, a modified 
system, such as I have sketched, should not be 
established, and waysof doing this would, I think, 
be suggested were architects to set themselves to 
work to doit. One thing is clear, if we do not, 
no one else will. If it is a question of funds, 
and the providing of the sinews of war generally 
resolves itself into that, why should not, 
without any great hardship, the subscription 
membersbip in our own body be doubled? We 
doubled the entrance fee not long ago, but it 
has not deterred fresh members from joining. 
A guinea a year for the advantages to be gained 
by students joiningthe Association is really a very 
small sum, and I do not think that it would be 
objectedto. Some might resign, afew be deterred 
from joining ; but if you decreed that it should 
become a by-law, a large increase of revenue 
would result, and means thus be found for ex- 
tending the advantages of education, not only 
to those resident in London, but to those in the 
provinces also. 

It will be advanced, that at King’s College 
ard University College courses of lectures in 
the art and science of architecture are given, 
and that to multiply lecturers and lectures wilb 
be to run in excess of the demand. [I believe 
there is room for all, and that, by a careful 
selection of times and subjects for instruction, 
students will be found to avail themselves 
of the opportunities offered. Let the experi- 
ment, at all events, have a fair trial: no harm 
can result from doing so, and if it be instituted 
and carried out with energy and vigour, with- 
out which failure is a foregone conclusion, 
success will follow. The special subjects which 
might be taken up and taught will take too long 
for me to touch on now. Doubtless those who 
follow me will do so. No doubt need be felt 
but what men will be forthcoming to teach if 
a demand exists, and some adequate remunera- 
tion is provided. 

The Royal Academy has enlarged its borders, 
but, after all, cares but little to encourage and 
foster the mother art of architecture. South 
Kensington is busy, but its system of teaching 
architecture finds but little favour, I think, with 
the profession. Still, it has a marvellous store- 
house of art, which is at our service, and which 
we may make better use of than we do now. 
Technical education is an established fact, may 
not our own professors take a more leading part 
in furthering it? I fear it must be conceded 
that, 2s a profession, there is an absence of 
culture among the members of it, and of that 
refinement which is found in other learned 
callings. This is not much to be wondered at 
under a system which allows the most illiterate 
person to adopt the name of architect, and, 
‘‘ Heaven save the mark,” to practise the art. 
It is this state of things which “makes us 
traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations.” Bar the 
entrance to our profession, as has been done to 
others, by the test of skill and attainments, and 
I believe good would result, benefiting the 
public and profession alike. A diploma may 
one day become an accomplished fact, to insti- 
tute and promote greater facilities for educa- 
tion is a step towards it, and combination to 
effect this is required. Call this combination, 
trade unionism, if you will; nothing 18 to be 
done without it. We live in an era of “big 
' concerns,” and as long as men seek to galp 
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—— 
their legitimate aims in a law-abiding way, they 
can afford to smile at the charge of adopting 
“trade unionism”? as the means to that end. 
Raise the tone of the individual, make admit- 
tance to a profession an honour and a distinction, 
and we shall tempt better men to join it, and 
deter the inferior ones. Reform, with or with- 
out the diploma, must be a matter of time, but 
do not let that difficulty deter us. 

Are we in this age of restless activity to 
remain simply looking on, or to be up and doing? 
This is the question which, as a profession, we 
must endeavour to answer, and then, as best we 
may, carry the reform into execution. It is 
possible now to put our house in order, and, 
though to many who have passed their youth, 
little personal advantage can be gained by 
raising the standard of professional education, 
those who are to take our places have a claim 
upon us, and we must be careful how we neglect 
it. But I have trespassed a great deal on your 
time, and though conscious of many short- 
comings, I have ventured to offer with boldness 
my own imperfect views of an important sub- 
ject in the hope that we may this evening see 
the inauguration, perhaps, of an improved pro- 
fessional education for architects. 

A report of the discussion which followed will 
be found in another column. 








dllustrations. 


DECORATIVE PAINTINGS: 
“THE ANNUNCIATION.” 


=) HE two figures which we give this week, 
4; and which collectively illustrate the 
story of ‘The Annunciation,” are 
reproduced from two paintings executed by 
Mr. N. H. J. Westlake for the Church of Our 
Lady, St. John’s Wood. One figure is placed 
on each side of the large window. They are 
rather over life-size, and with the accessorial 
ornament, which is not given in the plate, 
occupy abont 12 ft. by 3 ft. 








STAIRCASE DESIGN. 


TuHis design, by Mr. J. Atwood Slater, 
received the first premium of 251. given by the 
Royal Academy for the treatment of the subject 
specified,—an internal staircase for a dwelling- 
house. We commented on it at the time we 
announced the prizes. We may add that the 
author is to be commended for having given 
due attention to constructive detail, sometimes 
slurred over in designs made for prizes and not 
for execution. 





SHOPS, &c., OLDHAM. 


THESE premises are situated in Union-street, 
Oldham, and have been erected from designs by 
Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, of 
Manchester and Oldham. The front elevation 
above the shop windows are faced with red 
terra cotta made by Mr. Thompson, of North- 
wich, the plain surfaces being built with blocks 
10 in. deep, bonded and backed up with brick- 
work, dormers and pediments being built of 
solid terra cotta without any backing. 

The necessity for providing a large open glass 
frontage has confined the effect mainly to the 
upper part of the building, the ground-floor 
being glass, with cast-iron ornamental pilasters 
at intervals supporting the Bressummer beams. 

The internal arrangements provide for lofty 
show-rooms on the ground, first, and second 
floors, all of which are well lighted; the upper 
part of the first-floor window and the staircase 

ave tinted glass lead lights, effective and 
subdued in tone of colour. 

The contractors for the works were Messrs. 
Robert Neill & Sons, of Manchester. 





HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM PARK. 


THIs house forms one of the numerous resi- 
dences which have been built in Chamber- 
Crescent, in the admirably laid-out residential 
suburb called the ‘‘ Nottingham Park Estate,” 
which skirts a considerable portion of the town, 
and for the general laying out of which, as well 
a8 for the design of a large proportion of the 
houses erected on it, Mr. T. C. Hine, of Notting- 

am (now T. C. Hine & Son), has been respon- 
sible. The house is built with red brick and 
Derbyshire stone dressings. There are two 
stories of 
being partly in the roof, and the accommoda- 
ton includes library, smoking-room, and the 


bed-rooms over the ground-floor, one 154 





usual offices. The house is one of the more 
recent additions to the neighbourhood, having 
been not very long completed. 





SKETCHES IN TUNIS. 
For descriptive article see p. 63. 








STAPLE INN. 


**,...I1 have this Ca” moved my things, and you are 
now to direct to me at Staple Inn, London..... 1 am 
going to publish a little story-book, which I will send you 
when it is out.’”’-—Sam. Johnson to Lucy Porter, March 
23rd, 1759, 

THE south-eastern corner of Southampton- 
buildings opens by a footway on to oneof the 
prettiest little gardens in London. With well- 
stocked flower-beds and one or two fine trees, 
and adjoining St. Andrew’s Holborn parish, 
it lies between tle hall and the new buildings of 
Staple Inn, one of the two Inns of Chancery,— 
Barnard’s Inn, its neighbour, being the other,— 
that belonged to Gray’s Inn. Stow says he is 
ignorant why it should be so called. Some 
would derive the name from the two staples 
with a cross bar, which John Breton, custos of 
London, temp. Edward I., put across the then 
Chancellor’s-lane, for the greater security of 
those who should attempt what Strype terms 
its fouland miry way.* But this would hardly 
seem to be the case; whilst the fact remains 
that the Inn arose in or just before King 
Henry V.’s reign, upon Staple Hall, an exchange 
or bourse for the wool merchants or staplers 
whom King Richard II. had transferred hither 
from their settlement by his New Palace 
Yard, Westminster. The society (who have 
ever retained their device or emblem of 
the woolpack) at that time held the pro- 
perty by lease. The first grant of the in- 
heritance to the ancients of Gray’s Inn is by 
an indenture of bargain and sale, dated 
the 10th of November, 20 Henry VIII., 
from one John Kuighton and Alice his wife; 
other feoffments followed. For on the 4th 
of June, 1623, Sir Francis Bacon, knight, 
then Lord Verulam and Viscount St. Alban, 
enfeoffs the college by the style of “all the 
messuage or inn of Chancery commonly called 
Staple Inne, and one garden thereunto adjoyn- 
ing... . tothe only use and behoof” of Sir 
Edward Moseley, knight, attorney of the Lan- 
caster Duchy, with others the ancients of Gray’s 
Inn, their heirs and assigns for ever. Bacon 
had been co-feoffee under a deed dated the 18th 
of May, 32 Elizabeth. Like tothat of Barnard’s 
Inn, the hall is a relic from the Great Fire. 
Some of the window glass dates from 1500. 
Sir George Buc mentions the new building of 
the existing hall, against which the fig-trees yet 
stand, and of parts of the two courts, besides 
other lodgings,—the gentlemen of the House 
thereby making it “‘the fayrest Inn of Chaun- 
cerye in this universitie.’ The second, or 
garden, court and much of the first court 
were rebuilt about one hundred and sixty years 
years ago. But the northern side of the latter 
is considerably older, being conspicuous for its 
charming Holborn front, whose picturesque 
and unique elevation is fully displayed by the 
demolition of Middle Row (once famous for its 
wig-makers) some twenty-five years since. 

Staple Inn is associated with a tender episode 
in the life of Dr. Johnson. Having broken up 
his solitary home in Gough-square, where his 
wife had died in 1752 (just three days after the 
issue of the last ‘‘ Rambler’’), on finding, as 
Hawkins tells us, the balance of the account 
for his Dictionary against him, he retired to 
Gray’s Inn, where he lived in all the indi- 
gent pride and dignity of literature, and 
thence. on the 23rd of March, 1759, re- 
moved to Staple Inn.t In January of this 
year his sged mother died at Lichfield. John- 
son had, as he himself writes, been unable to 
visit her, his disability arising doubtless from 
his narrow circumstances, since ‘‘ The Idler”’ 
then formed his sole source of an income in 
which to the last his mother largely shared. 
His letters to her and to Miss Porter at 
this juncture are pathetically expressive of his 
filial solicitude and grief for the rending 
of the most sacred of human ties. Settled at 
Staple Inn he set to work upon, and, as he told 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, wrote in the evenings of 
one week what he mentions as his little story- 
book, the allegory of Rasselas, wherewith to 





an nancory-lane was not paved in its whole length until 


+ The writer failed on inquiry to identify Jobnson’s 
chambers here. 





defray the funeral and testamentary expenses, 
with some debts his mother owed. For this 
essay, once as popular as was ‘ Clarissa” 
throughout Europe, he received 100l. from 
R. and J. Dodsley and W. Johnston, the book- 
sellers, who gave him 25l. more for the second 
edition. A reprint of the original edition has 
just been published by Mr. Elliot Stock. In 
Staple Inn, too, resided Isaac Reed, in whose 
chambers Stevens used to correct in the early 
morning hours the proof sheets for his edition 
of Shakspeare. We may here, upon good 
authority, contradict a statement circulated by 
the press to the effect that the Inn, as pur- 
chased by Messrs. Geo. Trollope & Sons, is about. 
to be transformed into a carrier’s yard. 

Ranging with the southern side of the inner 
court, and separated therefrom by an elegant. 
terrace, are Nos. 12 and 13, built in 1843, from 
the designs of Messrs. Wigg & Pownall, archi- 
tects. Though altogether out of harmony with 
its surroundings this block is a tasteful and 
pure example, in white Suffolk brick with stone 
dressings, of domestic Jacobean architecture. 
The two stone doorways, each with an orielabove, 
and the gables, are highly effective. Until 
lately the rooms were occupied by the Taxing 
Masters in Chancery and the Land Registry. 
This building is being gradually acquired for 
the accommcdation of the Patent Office, which 
now forms a department of the Board of Trade.. 
Consequently upon the radical changes intro- 
duced by Mr. Chamberlain’s new Patent Act, 
large and costly additions have been made to 
the examining branch, for whom quarters are 
found in the spacious and well - constructed 
rooms formerly occupied by the Chancery 
Registrars, immediately underneath the Patent. 
Office library. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting was held at the rooms in 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Friday, Jan. 2, 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, President, in the chair. 

Mr. John Slater, architect, F.R.I.B.A., was 
elected a member by acclamation. 

The Honorary Secretary announced that in 
the unavoidable absence of the author of the 
paper intended to have been read that evening,,. 
the President had prepared a paper bearing on. 
the subject of ‘‘ The Best System of Education 
for Young Architects, and how the Work of the 
Architectural Association may be rendered more: 
efficient.” 

The President then read the paper, which 
will be found on p. 65. 

In the discussion which followed,— 

Mr. A. B. Pite said he had some difficulty in. 
opening the discussion, as he had been requested 
to do, because he did not see completely in what. 
special points English architects wanted educa- 
tion. Architecture was an art, and buildings. 
erected were judged by their artistic or un- 
artistic qualities. The law of the survival of 
the fittest was seen in architecture by the. 
survival of the most beautiful. Doubtless. 
during the period of the classic architecture of. 
Greece, and during the thirteenth century, ugly 
buildings had been erected, but they naturally 
had disappeared, because bad architecture was. 
bound to die within a short period. Art was a. 
living power, and all lovers of it regarded only 
the beautiful and eliminated all that was dis- 
agreeable. This explained why all the Medizval 
architecture now existing was so beautiful. He 
thought the public wanted education more than 
the architects, and was glad to see the public. 
awaking to the fact that there was a style in. 
art. This feeling was now fostered in our 
schools of art. The systems of educating archi- 
tects in France and Germany did not appear to- 
him to have shown by their results any 
superiority to the English method. Having. 
had opportunities of inspecting the architecture. 
of France, Germany, and Italy, he did not fear 
@ comparison between it and that of the. 
English school. In fact, English architecture 
was infinitely the best. In methods of educa-. 
tion those countries might excel, but the 
expected results in the better quality of the 
art were not produced. Ourgreatest architects. 
had had a sort of haphazard training, but had 
done better probably than if they had been put. 
into a sort of mill and turned out on hard-and- 
fast lines, which every one with an appreciation. 
of art would abhor. A student might well 
enough be trained in certain branches of science 
connected with the profession, but that would 
not make him an architect, because his art was 
a gift which must be born with him, and could. 
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not be crammed into him by any system of 
training. They might educate a man to be a 
builder, but they could not make him an artist, 
and to find out whether a student had art in 
him was a most difficult thing; and although at 
the Royal Academy they bad a method which 
they supposed would do that, yet it was utterly 
futile. The Architectural Association was, in 
his opinion, already in a happy and satisfactory 
stute, and he advised that things should be 
allowed to continue as they are. If any change 
were made, he would suggest some stimulus to 
competition by enhancing the value of the 
prizes. In conclusion, he desired to propose 
a vote of thanks to the President for his paper. 

Mr. Millard, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
referred to the waste of time now involved in 
the training of an architect. More time than 
was necessary was taken to learn what was 
required to be learned in an architect’s office. 
The pupilage system might be advantageously 
altered, and he would suggest that pupils be 
taken by the year instead of for periods of five 
years. There was no doubt much to be learned 
in an office, but it might be done more quickly 
by taking the subjects in some methodical 
manner than by engaging in a number of sub- 
jects simultaneously. He would advocate the 
sending of the student to a School of Art before 
articling him to an architect; and that would 
result in ascertaining his artistic abilities, which, 
under the present system, were swamped by 
the practical questions that came before him. 
When the artistic feeling of the student had 
been aroused, he would soon acquire the prac- 
tical parts of his business, because he would 
then see the necessity of doing so. Then, 
before an articled pupil left the office of his 
master, some arrangement should be made 
for his having an experience in carrying out 
completely one work, however small, from 
beginning to end, under his sole control; but, 
of course, under the eye of the master. The 
Association might help a student if it could 
arrange for placing him in a thoroughly good 
office with a leader in the profession, and this 
might probably be done by founding scholar- 
ships with that object, and such scholarships 
would be more useful perhaps than travelling 
studentships. There was, he believed, plenty of 
enthusiasm among students, but they wanted a 
guide to tell them how to go to work,—a sort 
of man like Arnold, Newman, or Gordon,—and 
to whom they could look as their leader. When 
once the curiosity, enthusiasm, and ambition of 
a student had been roused, such a leader could 
do anything with him. 

Mr. Farrow could not agree with Mr. Pite 
that beauty was the test of lasting buildings, 
because in all ages good building and artistic 
designing had been concurrent; and so in our 
days the speculative building would be swept 
away whilst buildings like the Law Courts would 
exist for many generations. As to haphazard 
education, men like Street and Burges had had 
- to undergo incessant and arduous study while 
pursuing their daily work as architects; but if 
their education had been systematic he believed 
their lives would have been prolonged, because 
their work would have been easier to them. 
it was natural for Mr. Pite to exalt the artistic 
side of the profession of an architect, but the 
profession not only involved art, but science 
also. Art was, no doubt, born with a man, but 
he had to acquire a knowledge of science, which 
should, therefore, be taught systematically and 
¢arefully. In other professions both theory and 
practice were studied,— separately as in the 
Army, Navy, the Church, and in Medicine,— 
but combined as in Law. In architecture they 
should be taken separately. That was done in 
the training of architectural students in Vienna. 
It was argued by some persons that such a 
training would bring all students to a dead 
level, but that was not found to be the case, as 
each student soon discovered the particular 
branch of the profession for which he was best 
adapted, and the number of specialists in 
Austria appeared to an Englishman extraor- 
dinary. In Vienna the student passed five 
years in a technical school, and then went 
for three years to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, afterwards working as a practical brick- 
layer and carpenter for one year. Then he 
went into the office of an architect for three 
or four years before commencing practice for 
himself. As to the work to be done by this 
Association, its chief object, he believed, should 
be to prepare members for the examination re- 
quired by the Institute of British Architects; 
and to do that they would require to remodel 


‘the Association and sketch out a definite course 


of instruction, which should extend, perhaps, 
over seven years, and by means of study and 
lectures should be made to cover the whole pro- 
gramme set forth by the Institute. The ques- 
tion of payment of lecturers might not be a 
difficult one if the subscription to the Associa- 
tion were raised, and if some of the lecturers 
gave their gratuitous services as they had done 
already. 

Mr. Blashill (who sent a letter which was 
read by the Honorary Secretary) was of opinion 
that the only way to educate a student was to 
bring him face to face with the work in an 
architect’s office, as no books, pictures, lectures, 
or associations were of any value in comparison 
with practical work. The student was trained 
rather by overcoming obstacles than by having 
facilities put before him. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove advocated an acade- 

mical training, such as had been described as 
existing on the Continent, because if the English 
architect received full instruction in all branches 
of the profession, he would come to the front, as 
he did now, whenever he happened to possess 
artistic talent. A man who wrote poetry was 
no worse poet because he happened to be an 
M.A. as well. He would especially like to see 
every student of architecture taught the 
principles of design, apart from style; and 
the student would also do well to pay great 
attention to colour decoration. The Associa- 
tion should aim at helping towards a more 
thorough and complete training of the student, 
so that he might find himself more in harmony 
with the general culture around him. 
Mr. J. Slater said, as regarded the prelimi- 
nary education of the student, he believed that 
they now left school much too early, with their 
minds not sufficiently trained for the work they 
had afterwards to learn. For instance, one 
candidate for the Institute examination had 
served his articles before he was twenty-one 
years of age. The study of languages was not 
sufficiently attended to by students, and he 
had endeavoured to get the Institute to allow 
some marks for foreign languages, but his 
suggestion was not adopted. Valuable works 
on architecture existed in French, German, and 
Italian, but these were sealed books to most of 
the students of architecture in England. In 
regard to the classes of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, the reason why more students did not 
attend them was that many young students did 
not know what to do to get the knowledge to be 
obtained in those classes. The career of the 
student was usually the choice of his parents, 
and not of the young man himself. He hoped 
the Association would do all it could to give 
such young men information about the classes. 
To be a good draughtsman was not everything 
in an architect, because when he was in practice 
that work} was usually delegated to some one 
else. Professor Roger Smith had said that the 
first, second, and third essential for an architect 
was drawing; but there were some other 
essentials he (Mr. Slater) thought, inasmuch 
as architects ought to be trained to do the 
work which engineers and others had taken 
from the profession. He had been a witness to 
the good result of the introduction of practical 
questions in the classes, and some other matters 
might with advantage be imitated in the scheme 
the President had foreshadowed. 

Professor Roger Smith said he had always 
taken great interest in the professional educa- 
tion of the students of architecture. He agreed 
that it was of the utmost importance that 
everything possible should he done to advance 
the standard of knowledge, because no doubt 
competition would be even more severe in the 
future than in the present. No one should 
think of entering the profession without a large 
amount of education and culture. It would not 
be too much to demand that every student 
should be able to pass one of the matriculation 
examinations before taking up the profession 
of an architect. But after that, the best edu- 
cation for an architect was in the office of an 
architect under articles, when he would be 
brought into contact with practical work. That 
was the only way he knew of to acquire practical 
knowledge. It would be a good thing, before enter- 
ing an office, to attend a school of art and learn 
drawing. He had known that done with great 
advantage. He would also advise that six months 
should be spent at the bench to learn how 

to make doors and windows, so that the work- 











ing-drawings might be well understood after- 
‘wards. One advantage of the course pursued 
by him at University College was that the 





teaching was tolerably systematic and con. 
tinuous. And so the classes of the Association 
would be the more valuable the more they could 
systematise them and make them continuous. 
The students, no doubt, wanted guidance ag to 
which classes to join first, and to this end some 
one might be appointed who might be called 
“The Student’s Friend.”” As to the essentia] 
of drawing, he regarded it as such because they 
could only fix their ideas with the pencil and 
communicate them to the workman; and, more. 
over, the student would not learn freehand 
drawing in an architect’s office, but must 
acquire it elsewhere. He would suggest that 
the Association should, if possible, arrange for 
the practice of students in a joiner’s shop. He 
agreed in what had been said as to the value of 
foreign languages, as there was most valuable 
information in French, German, and Italian 
books and publications. 

Mr. Tarver agreed fully with the last obser- 
vation of Professor Roger Smith; also in the 
suggestion made by another speaker that pupils 
should be articled by the year. He pointed out 
that to the student every house he passed 
should have some interest, and from some of 
them over fifty years old he might learn much. 
He would advise students to study as much ag 
possible, but to imitate as little as possible. 

Mr. L. Harvey urged that before students 
entered an office they should be grounded in all 
the sciences applicable to building and construc- 
tion. He remarked that many parents put 
their sons to the profession of an architect 
because they thought it a good paying business, 
but he could assure them it was quite a mistake 
to think so. 

The vote of thanks having been passed by 
acclamation, 

The President said some valuable remarks 
had been made. He quite agreed that an artist 
was born, not made; but at the same time it 
was essential that at the present time any one 
proposing to enter the architectural profession 
should be cultured and well grounded in the 
scientific portion of his work. 

The proceedings then ended. 








THE ULSTER REFORM CLUB, 
BELFAST. 


THIs new club-house was opened to the use of 

the members on New Year’s Day, although 

the formal opening ceremony will not take 

place until about Easter. The major part of 

the ground-floor is intended to be used for 
business chambers. The entrance to the Club 
is by the stone porch under the cupola, and 
thence through a vestibule into the staircase- 

hall. The principal rooms of the Club are on 
the first floor. The morning-room adjoins the 
dining-room, and is connected thereto by broad 
swing doors, and having the advantage of a 
southern aspect and of the large bow window, 
commanding fine views of Royal-avenue, High- 
street, and Donegall - place, it will always 
be a cheerful and pleasant room. ‘The other 
rooms on this floor are the strangers’ room 
and the private dining and drawing rooms. 
The billiard-room, upon the third floor, is the 
largest apartment in the building. It has been 
designed to hold four tables. The roof is of 
open timber, carried on elaborate iron prin- 
cipals. The walls are covered for some height 
with a paneiled and polished pitch-pine dado; 
the upper parts of the windows are filled in 
with coloured glass; and the tables are by 
Messrs. Burroughes & Watts, of London. Every 
room has an open fireplace, but, in addition to 
this, there is an extensive system of hot-water 
pipes, carried under every window in such a way 
as to warm the outside fresh air as it is ad- 
mitted tothe building. The heating apparatus has 
been supplied by Mr. Wagstaffe, of Duckinfield. 
The kitchens are situated on the topmost floor 
of the house, and have been fitted up by Messrs. 
Elliott, Edminson, & Olney, of Manchester. 
Messrs. Gillow, of Lancaster, have provided the 
furniture throughout, and Messrs. Robertson, 
Ferguson, Ledlie, & Co., of Belfast, the carpets 
and linoleum. Messrs. Patterson carried out 
the internal plumbing, bellhanging, &c. a 
Riddel supplied and fixed the grates and muc 

of the internal ironmongery. The stained glass 
is by Messrs. Edmundson, the tiling and po 
quetry floors by Mr. Oppenheimer, both o 
Manchester; and the hoists are by a?" 
Stephens, of Glasgow. The contract for : e 
building and most of the interior finishing has 





been carried out by Mr. James Henry, © 
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Belfast, from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Maxwell & 
Take, of Manchester, who have also superin- 
tended the furnishing of the club throughout. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. M. Phipson, F.S.A.—We record with 
much regret the sudden death of Mr. Richard 
Makilwaine Phipson, architect, and County 
Surveyor for Norfolk, which took place on the 
20th ult. at his residence, Surrey - street, 
Norwich, from heart disease. Mr. Phipson, who 
was in his fifty-eighth year, commenced his 
practice as an architect at an early age in 
London, and in the following year (1849) took 
an office at Ipswich, where he obtained con- 
siderable professional employment in Suffolk 
and also in Norfolk, among other works being 
the restoration of the interior of St. Peter 
Mancroft Church, Norwich. In 1859, on the 
post of Surveyor for the County of Norfolk 
becoming vacant, he was successful in being 
appointed in competition with nineteen others. 
He was also one of the Diocesan Surveyors under 
the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act of 1871. A 
great deal of the work of church restoration in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which has been done 
during the last quarter of a century, was 
entrusted to him. He was the architect of the 
Norwich City Asylum, but whether the mis- 
haps that have befallen that building were due 
to his plans, or to the fact that he had to 
modify his original designs to suit the econo- 
mical demands of the committee, is a matter 
on which (says the Norfolk Chronicle) probably 
there will be different opinions. Mr. Phipson 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and also took great interest in the local Archzo- 
logical Association, to whose journal he was 
an occasional contributor, his last paper being 
an interesting one on “Carrow Abbey.” He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1850, and a Fellow 
in 1859. In private life he was highly 
esteemed. 

Mr. Alfred Tylor.—Mr. Alfred Tylor, F.G.S., 
F.S.A., who died on the 3lst of December, at 
his home, Shepley House, Carshalton, aged 
sixty-one, was well known in commercial circles 
as a metal manufacturer (he was a member of 
the firm of Tylor & Son, Warwick-lane) and as 
a colliery-owner in South Wales. He wasalso 
well known for his efforts on behalf of technical 
education, which he was induced to advocate 
from his experience as a juror at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 and the London Exhibition 
of 1862. Mr. Tylor was connected with many 
institutions for the promotion of knowledge, 
and in particular took an important part 
in raising the London Institution to its 
present state of public usefulness. His papers 
are to be found in the Journal of the Geological 
Society, the Geological Magazine, the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, &c. One of his 
latest publications is his description in the 
Archeologia, vol. xlviii., of the remarkable 
Roman remains excavated on land in Warwick- 
Square, and now deposited in the British 
Museum. On the fourth page of our last volume 
we briefly commented on some of Mr. Tylor’s 
archeological researches, and frequent notices 
of his lectures have appeared in our columns. 








THE ACTON DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


THE principal contract for the construction 
of the Acton Drainage Scheme, described in our 
columns some time ago, has been placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Nowell & Robson, and amounts 
to 35,9381. About 16,0007. of this sum will be 
Spent in laying an effluent-water sewer from 
the precipitating works in the parish, through 
Chiswick to the river. About 15,0001. has been 
paid for the land which has been acquired in 
Connexion with the scheme, which has been 
designed by Sir Joseph Bazalgette, assisted by 
the local surveyor, Mr. Wm. Nicholson Lailey. 
Pressure has been brought to bear so strongly 
upon the Acton Local Board from all sides 
that it has been compelled at the last moment 
to accept tenders for a distinct and separate 
Scheme of its own, even in the face of the con- 
clusions or recommendations contained in the 
Teport issued in connexion with the Kingston 
Inquiry, that the sewage conduit of any 
combined system should, if possible, be of 
Sufficient capacity to carry the sewage of 
all the towns round the west of London. 





As itis stated in the report that Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette confirms this conclusion or view, 
some warm discussion naturally arose at the 
meeting of the Acton Board on Tuesday night 
last as to the apparent contradiction, or want of 
harmony between his evidence at the Kingston 
Inquiry and the principles which he is carrying 
out in connexion with the Acton drainage 
scheme, which includes a new and independent 
outfall to the river Thames, and which, as 
stated, is to cost 16,0007. A motion to consult 
again Sir Joseph Bazalgette to ascertain 
whether he is of the same opinion as when he 
designed the Acton scheme, and to make appli- 
cation to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
a drainage outlet into the central system, was 
lost by a large majority. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LIST OF ADMISSIONS, JANUARY, 1885. 


Upper School.—F. 8. Capon, H. Cresswell, 
EK. J. G. Dawber, G. Horsley, A. B. Pite, A. D. 
Smith, and H. J. Westell. 

Lower School.-—P. Anderson, N. W. Allen, 
R. 8. Ayling, W. H. Boney, W. A. Burr, W. L. 
Buxton, F. M. Day, H. P. B. Downing, L. Dennis, 
H. Druery, L. R. Ford, C. Gill, G. Harvey, T. H. 
Hitchin, W. H. Howie, H. Hutchings, A. R. 
Jemmett, A. J. Lancaster, W. Leck, H. C. 
Manning, F. W. Marks, F. Masey, C. L. Mead- 
way, W. Newton, R. O. B. North, W. R. Schultz, 
A. Steinthal, Van Straaten, A. Sykes, A. S. 
Taylor, G. B. Thorpe, and F. G. Webb. 

Probationers.—W. Alford, A. E. Barnsley, 
F. D. Bedford, W. T. Cave, F’. Davison, C. D. 
Fitzroy, P. N. Ginham, J. E. Inglis, F. J. James, 
G. L. Jones, G. T. McCombie, and R. F. 
McDonald. 








RECORDS OF CHANGES IN LONDON. 


Sir,—It has often occurred to me, in review- 
ing the numerous and rapid changes that are 
daily taking place in the streets of the metro- 
polis, where one day we see a row of tumble- 
down houses, and, in passing the same locality 
a few months later, we find instead a row of 
palatial-looking shops, that it would be advan- 
tageous if some means could be taken for re- 
cording these changes, and it is with this 
object, that I now venture to ask you to allow 
me to trespass on your valuable space. 

What is proposed is that a committee or 
society be formed for the purpose of making 
drawings of, or photographing to a small but 
uniform scale, the elevations of all buildings 
as they stand in relation to each other in the 
important thoroughfares of London, and of 
those streets likely to be demolished or affected 
by metropolitan improvements, so that each 
street could be seen at a glance. 

This idea may seem to some to be chimerical, 
and the labour of such a work almost super- 
human, but I venture to think that, if done 
systematically, and taken in hand by a few 
architects, who would work at it with zeal and 
energy, that in the course of a few years an 
invaluable record would be obtained, such as 
would be interesting to the artist and antiquary, 
and useful to the architect, lawyer, and sur- 
veyor, in dealing with cases of light and air, or 
in settling many of the numerous disputes 
which arise out of town property. 

It would probably be in the City and the 
main West-end thoroughfares that this system 
of streetography (if I may be allowed to coin 
a word for want of a better) would be most 
useful; but, if the system were once started, I 
think its future development would be an easy 
task. 

Whether the drawings should be published 
or only issued to members of the society, on 
payment of a subscription, or whether archi- 
tects assisting in the formation of the record 
should be entitled to rank as members without 
payment, are matters which might hereafter 
be discussed, if the idea should find favour 
with the profession; suffice it to say that I 
have already found architects who would be 
willing to assist in the furtherance of the 
scheme. ' 

Only imagine the interest which would now 
be taken in a record such as this if it had been 
commenced three or four hundred years ago; 
in those days such a work would have been 
almost impossible, but modern science has made 
the task easy. 

It has been said that Augustus found Rome 
built of brick and left it in marble, and future 





generations will say that Victoria found London 
in brick and left it in stone, and if we neglect 
to preserve the records of brick-built London 
we shall be neglecting a duty which posterity 
will lament, even if it does not convict us of 
culpable negligence. W. Hitton NASH. 
No. 5, Adelaide-place, E.C., Jan. 6th, 1885. 








A CAUTION. 


Str,—It was with some considerable pain that I 
listened to the remarks which fell from Professor 
Kerr, at the business meeting of the Institute on 
the 5th inst., suggesting the advisability of con- 
verting some of the rooms at 9, Conduit-street, to 
the uses and privileges of a ‘‘ club.” 

Fortunately his remarks were submitted only as a 
‘‘suggestion,” and by that discretion may, perhaps, 
be overlooked. 

It need not be contended how injuriously such an 
innovation might operate, and I sincerely hope that 
Professor Kerr’s suggestion will be as barren in 
effect as it deserves. 

Had this pernicious suggestion come from one 
not of established reputation, it might have been 
excused ; but coming, as it does, from an eminent 
learned professor, to whom juniors are accustomed 
to look for advice and wisdom, its birth is of too 
much importance to ignore the possibility of 
danger. 0! 








AREAS OF BOROUGHS. 


Str,— Will any of your readers kindly inform me, 
either personally or —- your paper, which 
borough in England has the largest area ! 

Sheffield is 19,650 a. 1 r., and I am informed that 
there is a borough with a larger area, but as yet 3 
have been unable to find out which. 

I am desirous of ascertaining this as I require the 
information to prepare some statistics: hence my 
reason for troubling you. 

FREDERICK A. KEMP, 
Assistant Borough Surveyor. 

Sheffield, 








NON-CONDUCTORS OF SOUND. 


Srr,—Can any of your numerous readers say from 
experience what is the best non-conductor of sound © 
through party-walls? 

I have a 14-inch wall dividing a printing-office 
from surgeons’ consulting-rooms., I have isolated 
floor-bearings, also erected wooden partition 9 in. 
from wall, filled in with sawdust, which does not. 
keep back the sound. B. & C, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Winslow (Bucks).—The parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. Laurence, and possessing many in- 
teresting architectural features, dating from the 
end of the thirteenth century downwards, was 
re-opened on the 30th ult. It has been closed 
since February last; and during the intervah 
has been carefully restored under the direction 
of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, M.A., architect, 
London. During the progress of the work Mr. 
Scott has been represented on the spot by one 
of his late father’s trusty clerks of works, 
Mr. George Hannaford; and Mr. George 
Cooper, of Aylesbury, was the contractor 
who undertook the general renovation of 
the fabric. The masonry has all been 
well cared for. The ancient chancel oak roof 
has been opened out, and new roofs, also of oak, 
have been placed over the nave and south aisles. 
The floors in the nave and aisles are laid with 
wood blocks, in geometrical designs, and the 
space is temporarily seated by chairs. The 
avenues are paved with Godwin’s red and black 
tiles, and the chancel and the space under the 
western tower are laid with encaustic tiles by 
the same firm, and therein stands a new Caen 
stone font on Purbeck columns. The altar 
is raised five steps above the nave line. 
The reredos and double set of stalls are of oak, 
and so are all the doors. The ironwork on the 
latter are by Mr. W. Skidmore, of Coventry. 
The reredos is decorated by Messrs. Burlison & 
Grylls, of London. The brass standards are by 
Messrs. Barratt, of Birmingham. There is 
a statue of St. Laurence in the south porch ; 
this is by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, who 
has also executed the stone and wood-carving 
generally. The total cost of the work is 
3, 5001. 

Hulme (Manchester).—Great improvements 
have been made in the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Hulme. A reredos has just been 
erected, and a new altar and foot-pace of oak 
have replaced the old ones. The reredos is in 
the form of a triptych, with wings. There are 
three recessed panels, which will shortly be 





filled with paintings by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
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.Above these are carved and perforated gables, 
the centre one rising to a height of more than 
.20ft. The whole has been executed in oak by 
Messrs. Earp, Son, & Hobbs, of London and 
Manchester, from designs by Mr. J. 8S. Crowther, 
of Manchester. A frontal has also been pre- 
sented for the new altar. It is of cream silk 
damask, embroidered all over with a rich trail- 
ing pattern. It has been entirely the work of 
three ladies (sisters). 

Lewisham.—A further addition to the parish 
-church here is the new pulpit designed by A. 
W. Blomfield, M.A. It rises to a height of 


. 12 ft. (this being necessitated by the galleries) 


-and rests on a plinth of Portland and red Mans- 

field stones. Four columns of Shap granite 
with carved capitals support the arched and 
-corbelled consoles which carry the body of the 
pulpit, which on its three wider faces contain 
semicircular arches subdivided into smaller 
open arches with marble columns, the three 
narrower faces being niches filled with the 
-angels Michael, Gabriel, and that of the Ever- 
lasting Gospel, the whole composition being 
terminated with a moulded carved and polished 
alabaster cornice. It has been executed by 
Messrs. Earp, Son, & Hobbs; the open iron 
étaircase being the work of Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Louth.—A stained-glass window has been placed 
‘in St. Michael’s Church, the subject of which 
is “To Thee all Angels cry Aloud.” The whole 
of the lights are filled with adoring angels, 
except the top, which contains the Agnus Dei. 
The window has been given by the congregation 
‘in memory of one who was an active worker in 
the parish, and the design has been carried out 
by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and New 
Bond-street. 

Trefnant.—Three windows, by Messrs. Bur- 
lison & Grylls, have been placed in the parish 
church of Trefnant, diocese of St. Asaph, as 
& memorial of Mr. Townshend Mainwaring, for 
many years M.P. for the Denbigh Boroughs, 
who died on Christmas Day, 1883. The church 
~was built by the Mainwaring family from designs 
by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. One of the win- 
“dows has been contributed by Mr. Mainwaring’s 
family, and the other two by his numerous 
friends. 

Scarning.—A window, by Wailes, of New- 
castle, has been placed in the chancel at 
Scarning, Norfolk, by Miss Warcup, former 
inhabitant of the parish, in memory of her 
‘father, a physician of large local practice, who 
was one of the landowners there. This is the 
fourth window which members of this family 
have at various times presented to the church. 








Sewage as Food for Fishes.—Sir John 
Lawes, whose distinguished services to agri- 
culture and agricultural chemistry entitle his 
words to the most respectful hearing, suggests 
that it may, after all, be more profitable to 
‘throw the sewage into the sea than to apply it 
toland. To the broad line of Sir John Lawes’s 
argument no exception can be taken. Enor- 
mous quantities of fish are removed from the 
sea near our shores, and in them enormous 
quantities of phosphate of lime, potash, and 
nitrogen. Now, phosphate of lime exists in 
sea-water in very minute quantity, and yet it is 
as essential an article of food to fishes as to mam- 
malia. If, then, as Sir John Lawes contends, 
the sewage of large towns gives back to the sea 
enough, or more than enough, to compensate 
for the food material annually taken from it, it 
may well be that continued and even increased 
prosperity may accrue to the fisheries. Of 
-course, there would be no need to continue the 
present disgusting system of throwing the 
sewage in a raw state into a river used asthe 
highway of nations. Even after defecation the 
Sewage would still retain nearly all the nitrogen 
and much of the mineral constituents. In one 
respect, indeed, such a defecation would be a 
great advantage to the fishes; for it was proved 
in evidence before the late Royal Commission 
that the sewage throughout a large area of the 
“Thames absorbs, practically, the whole of the 
dissolved oxygen on which the respiration of 
fishes depends. This evil would be diminished 
by defecation, but would only be cured entirely 
by a much greater dilution. The speculation 
18 @ very interesting and important one, but a 
great deal of further inquiry will be necessary 
-noepee it can be adopted as a basis for action.— 
ancet. 


Che Student's Column. 


LIME, CEMENT, AND THEIR USES.—II. 


AVING determined the fineness, the 
next thing to do is to find out if 
Emma) the cement is quick or slow setting, 
and how much water it requires to gauge 
it to a proper consistency, %.e., a stiff mass, 
that will remain in any form into which 
it is worked. To do this, weigh out 10 ounces 
of cement, and put it on the gauging table, 
measure out 3 ounces of water in a measuring 
glass, add the water gradually to the cement, 
working it with the trowel the whole time till 
it is evenly gauged throughout, and of the 
desired consistency ; divide it into three parts, 
and make a neat pat of each; put each on a 
separate piece of glass, and number them I, 2, 
and 3, and note the amount of water used, 
which will probably be from 1°75 to 2°25 ounces. 
Pat No. 1 is to be left in the air, pat No. 2 
is to be put into water as soon as it isset. The 
object of pat No. 3 will be referred to later on. 
Having made this little experiment with the 
cement, whether it is quick or slow setting, the 
amount of water required to gauge it and the 
general character of the cement are ascertained, 
and the experimenter is in a position to make 
his test-pieces, or briquettes, as they are gene- 
rally called, so as to obtain the best results. 
The briquettes are now always made with an 
area of 1 square inch at the smallest section, 
which is, of course, the point of fracture; but it 
will be readily understood that different forms 
will give different results,—the one which is 
now generally adopted is according to the 
annexed sketch, the clips or jaws of the testing 








machine holding it at the points marked AA AA, 
—the section of smallest area being on the line 
BC. 
No test for tensile strength should be deter- 
mined by the result obtained from only one 
briquette, as air-bubbles, inequality in gauging, 
and other circumstances may render an 
individual briquette imperfect, and the result 
obtained would consequently not be just. Ten 
briquettes at least should be made,—five to be 
broken at the expiration of each of the dates 
named (three and seven days from gauging), 
and the average of each five taken as represent- 
ing the strength of the sample at each date. 
It is convenient to have five moulds put to- 
gether in one nest, and enough cement gauged 
te fill the five moulds at once; five moulds of 
the form given require rather less than 30 
ounces of cement to fill them. As 10 ounces 
of cement were used for making the pats, if 
30 ounces are taken for the briquettes, then, by 
multiplying the amount of water used in making 
the pats by three, the exact quantity required 
for gauging the briquettes is known, and the 
measure must be filled with exactly that quan- 
tity. The cement is then to be gauged in the 
same manner as already described for gauging, 
the pats and put into the moulds; it should 
then be lightly rammed and shaken so as to get 
rid of all air-bubbles, smoothed off on the sur- 
face, put on one side, and not again touched or 
shaken in any way for twenty-four hours. The 
briquettes should then be taken out of the 
moulds and put into water, where they must 
remain until they are to be broken. It is 
almost needless to add that the water both for 
gauging and that in the tank should be perfectly 
clean and fresh. 

The operation of gauging the cement and 
putting it in the moulds should not exceed five 
or six minutes, and with some quick-setting 
cements it should not occupy more than three 
or four. The difficulty of getting the thirty 
ounces to an even and proper consistency with 
the minimum of water in this short time is 





great, and the knack can only be acquired after 


I 


considerable practice and experience, and dif. 
ferent results will often be obtained even bh 

two expert gaugers. To obviate this a smal] 
machine has lately been brought out for gauging 
the cement. It consists of a small pan, into 
which the cement and water are placed, and by 
merely turning a handle, the stirrers in the 
machine, which revolve on their own axes, ag 
well as round the pan, thoroughly gauge the 
cement in one or two minutes. 

When the briquettes are to be tested, they 
are taken out of the water, wiped dry, and put 
into the testing-machine, and broken at once, 
The testing-machine should be so regulated that 
the strain is put on to the briquettes evenly 
and without jerks, and at the uniform speed of 
100 lb. every 15 seconds ; for it has been proved 
that very different results, amounting to ag 
much as 25 per cent., may be obtained by 
applying the strain at different speeds. 

The fineness, time of setting, and the strength 
of the cement are now known, but the pats have 
still to be examined to know if the cement is 
sound. Cement does not, as a rule, show signs 
of “blowing,” i.e., disintegrating, for a con- 
siderable time when allowed to remain in the 
air. It shows it quicker when put into water as 
soon as it is set; and, quickest of all, when 
subjected to moisture and heat combined. A 
good sound cement will not blow under any of 
these conditions. Many cements will blow 
simply because they are too fresh, and, if kept 
for a short time, would be found to be perfectly 
sound. The reason of this has already been 
explained. 

Pats No. 1 and No. 2 should be examined 
every day. The first indication of the cement 
being unsound is detected by the appearance of 
small cracks, commencing on the edges next to 
the glass. It would, however, be a very bad 
cement indeed that would blow under these 
conditions in a week. Pat No. 3 may, there- 
fore, be subjected to the moisture and heat com- 
bined, as by this means an absolute result may 
be obtained in twenty-four hours. This test, 
however, can only be carried out in special 
apparatus, and requires to be very judiciously 
and carefully manipulated.. The operation con- 
sists in subjecting the pat directly it is gauged 
to vapour rising from water of 100° temperature 
Fahr., where it is left for three or four hours. It 
is then put into a bath of water which is main- 
tained at an even temperature of 110°, and the 
pat examined twenty-four hours after gauging ; 
if the pat then shows no signs of blowing the 
cement may be relied upon as being perfectly 
sound. Great accuracy is required in main- 
taining even temperatures, for, if lower tempe- 
ratures are used, the test is not so decided, 
while almost any cement will blow if the 
temperature has been much exceeded. The 
great value of this test is that it enables an 
opinion to be formed in a few hours as to 
whether the sample under consideration 18 
sound or uusound; and, disregarding strength, 
if it is a safe cement to use. 

The principal difference to be observed 
between lime and cement, is that whereas lime 
has strong adhesive powers and small cohesive 
powers, cement possesses the reverse properties. 
Lime, therefore, is improved in strength by the 
addition of a suitable sand, while the strength 
of cement is greatest when it is used by itself. 
To determine the constructive value of a sample 
of lime by means of laboratory or testing-room 
experiments, is much more difficult than the 
carrying out of an ordinary cement test. In 
fact, such tests are seldom adopted, for from & 
knowledge of the components of the limestone 
from which the lime is burned, and from its 
general appearance, a very just opinion can be 
formed as to its suitability for the work for 
which it is intended to be used, and it is only 
necessary to ensure that it is worked in 4 
proper manner. aise 

When, however, a test is made, it is simply 
the hardness which the sample attains after 
gauging that is determined, and this is done by 
what is known as a Vicat needle. A Vicat 
needle is an instrument consisting of a needle 
with a flat point fixed to a light rod, which 
slides in the framework of the machine; the 
needle, being weighted to the required amount, 
is allowed to fall from a certain height on to 
the pat of lime, and the indentation measured 4 
means of a Vernier scale on the guide-rod. 
is usual to make the pat to be tested of - 
part lime to three parts of clean sharp aie 
about 3in. square and at least 1} in. thici H 
the needle should have a diameter at the poi 
of 0-1 inch and should weigh with the rod ap 
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nts 4 oz.; the fall should be 6 in., and 
the experiment carried out seven days after 
ing the pat. 
ae aaa of the analysis of the lime- 
stone (or even generally its geological position ) 
from which the lime under consideration has 
been burned, will at once decide whether it is a 
rich or hydraulic lime, and an examination will 
decide if it is well burned and fresh. The 
matter of burning can be, in the matter of rich 
jimes, easily determined by taking a small 
piece of it, dipping it into water, and then putting 
‘t on one side for a short time. If it all falls to 
a white impalpable powder it isa sure indication 
that the lime is properly burned. If, on the 
other hand, hard lumps remain, this is an indica- 
tion that it is not well burned, and a few more 
‘eces should be taken from different parts of 
the bulk and the same experiment carried out. 
The foregoing, it need not be forgotten, refers 
to rich limes only; the hydraulic and eminently 
hydraulic limes take a much longer time to 
“slack,” some of them as much as a week or 
ten days, or even longer; in fact, from the 
difficulty experienced in “ slacking them” they 
are generally ground to facilitate the operation. 
The freshness of the lime is essential, because 
lime that has become “‘ killed’’ by absorption of 
the carbonic acid from the atmosphere will not 
make good mortar. If all the lumps of lime 
have clean sharp edges without cracks or any 
indication of powdering it is in a perfect condi- 
tion for use. Lime is supplicd from the manu- 
facturer as “‘Jump”’ lime or ground. The rich 
limes are generally supplied as lump lime, and 
the hydraulic limes are generally ground ; but, 
unless it is to be used at once, it is preferable to 
have it in lumps, as in that condition it will keep 
a longer time in good condition. 
' Roman cement, plaster of Paris, parian and 
Keene’s cement, though not used for purely such 
constructive purposes as are lime and Portland, 
are still of the same category. Roman cement 
was the immediate forerunner of Portland 
cement. It was nodoubt called Roman because 
it was thought that in it had been rediscovered 
the cement used by the Romans, and to which 
' age has given such a high reputation; it is, 
however, needless to say that the Romans were 
inocent of Romancement. It is an essentially 
hydraulic cement, containing considerably less 
lime than Portland cement, and a correspond- 
ingly increased quantity of silica and alumina, 
and it is burned at a much lower temperature. 
It is produced by the simple calcination of an 
argilaceous limestone, which is found in many 
parts along the English coast. The principal 
seat of the industry was in the Isle of Sheppey, 
where large quantities of the stone were found ; 
but it has been entirely superseded by Port- 
land cement, and very little is now made. It 
is of a dark brown colour, and sets very quickly 
whether left in air or put in water. It attains 
' 1t8 maximum strength in a very short time, and 
when tested for. tensile strength in the same 
way as Portland cement, breaks at about 200 Ib. 
per square inch when seven days old, and it 
never increases much more. Medina, lias, and 
other. cements are simply variations of it. 

Plaster of Paris is calcined alabaster or 
gypsum, and is sulphate of lime, containing 
about one-third part of water. The object of 
calcination is, therefore, only to expel the com- 
bined moisture. The calcination is carried out 
at a very low temperature, and it is then 
ground to the desired fineness. In some 
districts the gypsum is first ground to powder 
and the moisture evaporated from it by placing 
it on hot plates. Plaster of Paris sets very 
quickly when water is added to it. It is of 
value only for internal work, as it never attains 
any very great strength or hardness. For 
working cornices, &., in rooms it is often mixed 
with lime-putty to make it slower setting. 

Keene’s, Martin’s, and parian cement are all 
manufactured from plaster of Paris by the 
addition thereto of alum, sulphate of potash, 
or borax. By these additions in the proper 
proportion the plaster is rendered extremely 

ard on the surface, and is capable of takinga 
— amount of polish. Many of the arti- 
; — marbles are made with one or another of 
a as a base, with colouring matter added 
to give the vein of the stone or marble it is 
intended to imitate. 

Having now become acquainted with the 
— and properties of the cements and 
lation in general use, the study of their munipu- 
ms and treatment in practical constructional 
ieee deserves attention, but before 

ing the manner in which the different 


matrices are used to the best advantage, the 
following general rules and instructions should 
be carefully studied and invariably adhered 
to. 

As to the choice of materials. It is often 
impossible to obtain the particular lime or 
cement that is desired. In that case experi- 
ments should be made with those that are 
available, the result of each noted, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each carefully 
considered before a determination to use either 
one or another is arrived at. In carrying out 
such experiments it must not be forgotten that 
they are essentially comparative, and that 
therefore each material must be treated in such 
a@ manner as will enable the best result to be 
obtained from it. Every detail of each experi- 
ment must in itself be an experiment. Never 
jump at a conclusion; but, no matter how good 
or how bad a result seems likely to come out of 
the experiment, follow it to the end, and be 
sure that the true value of the material has 
been arrived at. If a certain result is wished 
for, nobody is easier to deceive than oneself, 
and a certain result is always wished for if a 
preconceived opinion is formed; begin the 
experiments, therefore, without an opinion, and 
finish them by having a strong and a true 
one. 

Having decided the proper and best manner 
in which a material is to be used, give instruc- 
tions and directions in a clear and practical 
manner, and, above all, see that those instruc- 
tions are carried out. Good materials are of no 
value if they are spoiled in the handling. The 
cement or lime is to give strength and adherence 
to the whole structure,—-and it is, with the 
addition of sand or other material, formed into 
a compound material, the strength of which 
and its power of adhesion to the materials it is 
intended to unite, depends on every detail of 
its make and use being carried out in accordance 
with the instruction given. It should never be 
forgotten that the manufacture of a cement or 
lime is a chemical and not merely mechanical 
operation ; that as soon as water is added to 
either for the purpose of reduction to the form 
required for use, a further chemical action is 
commenced, which must be carried out and 
completed in as careful and perfect a manner 
as was the former of manufacture. The com- 
pletion and perfection of any chemical action is 
much more difficult of attainment than where 
a merely mechanical mixture is desired. It is, 
therefore, all the more necessary that the 
greatest care, supervision, and common sense 
should be used in the manufacture of a chemical 
compound. 

No amount of supervision and care will 
ensure the making of a good mortar unless the 
necessary appliances are at hand. Makeshifts 
may answer in many instances, but they are not 
desirable: always, therefore, see that the plant 
is sufficient for the purpose. A man cannot do 
more than a day’s work, and if his time is 
taken up in unnecessary labour, he does not do 
so muck of the necessary work, and, further, 
that work is not done so well. By all means 
substitute machinery for manual labour if it 
does as good work; for it is more certain and 
reliable in its result, and requires less super- 
vision. Again, be careful in the manipulation 
of every detail in the making of mortar, and 
discard the idea that the oldest man and the 
youngest boy in the builder’s employ are the 
two most eligible persons to perform that duty. 

Mortar is a combination of one of the limes 
or cements,—the properties of which have 
already been considered,—and sand; if to this 
stones of varying size and shape are added, the 
result is concrete. The lime or cement is called 
the matrix, and the sand, or sand and stones, 
the aggregate. Mortars and concretes may be 
made with varying proportions of matrix and 
aggregate, according to the structural strength 
required, the strength of the matrix, and the 
properties and power of the aggregates to 
receive the adhesion of the cement. 

The sand just merits attention because it 
enters into the composition of both mortars and 
cements. Ina few words, the sand should be 
clean, sharp, and neither too large nor too small 
in grain, nor should the grains be of equal! size. 

The sand should be clean, because in that 
condition it has been deprived of all loam and 
organic or greasy matters, which, by their 
nature act detrimentally in all limes and cements, 
depriving them of their power of setting, 
reducing their strength, and rendering them 
more or less friable. A clean sand is, so far as 





its use in building is concerned, an insoluble 


and unchanging material, which does not absorb 
moisture. It is, in fact,a purely inert material, 
acting in no way either chemically or otherwise 
in the matrix, merely allowing itself to be made 
into a concrete mass when combined with the 
lime or cement, the strength of which depends, 
independently of the strength of the cement, on 
the favourable or unfavourable shape and size 
of the grains to receive the adhesion of the 
lime or cement, and it will be readily under- 
stood that the more angular or “ sharper”’ the 
grains of sand are the better they will key with 
each other, when made into a mortar, as well as 
offer a Jarger surface for the adhesion of the 
cement, than if the grains are rounded. 





S1r,-—Having read with much interest the lessons 
on perspective in the ‘‘Student’s Column” of the 
Builder, I venture to suggest that another lesson on 
bird’s-eye views and also one on the projection of 
shadows would be most acceptable to a large number 
of your readers. | HESKETH BARLOw. 
*,.* The bird’s-eye perspective subject shall be 
treated when space serves. The subject of projec- 
tion in drawing (including shadow will be specially 
dealt with at some length shortly. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


10,434, Improvements in Domestic Fire- 
places. G. H. and A. Brown. 


It is usual in domestic fireplaces to fasten the 
range to the long front and short front by means of 
bolts and nuts, which is inconvenient, as parts of 
the grate are then difficult of access, and expensive 
to repair. Fire space is also generally reduced by 
using false bottoms, or by raising the bottom bars. 
This invention is designed to provide a grate which 
is easy of access, and also capable of having the fire- 
space readily reduced. On the long and short 
fronts a vertical groove or slide is cast, into which 
a movable sliding range is easily moved up or down 
so as to reduce the size of the fire-space, or it may 
be lifted out bodily, so as to obtain access to the 
other parts of the fireplace. Some improvements 


of the range by means of long pins or screws, which 
pass through the movable slide, and fix the range in 
the proper position. 

2,777, Improvements in Wall Ties. W. 
Monnery. 

The improvements consist mainly in forming ser- 
rations or corrugations upon the branches or arms 
of wall-ties, whereby the holding power is greatly 
increased. The serrations are so formed that any 
contraction of the tie tends to draw the two sections 
of the wall closer together, by reason of the vert'cal 
faces being directed towards the centre. Any ex- 
pansion of the tie does not separate the two walls, 
as only the inclined surface of the serrations comes 
into contact with the surrounding material. 
Shoulders are also formed to prevent the wall 
collapsing under external pressure. 


3,214, Improvements in Soil and Waste Pipes. 
F. W. Hagen. 


The branch soil or waste pipe is made longi- 
tudinally to rise towards the vertica: soil-pipe, and 
thus it becomes self-ventilating, and is accessible 
from the outside of the building. A screw cap is 
placed in such a position opposite the junction with 
the main pipe, that it may be readily got at. The 
opposite end of the branch pipe is below the water 
seal of the fittings. 


1,465, Trellis Work, D. Karritschoner. 


The trellis-work is made of wrought iron in bent 
or straight bars jointed together y a lazy tongs 
arrangement and furnished with gilded rosettes at 
the joints and elsewhere if desired. It can be 
extended or contracted. 


5,002, Metallising and Polishing Wooden 
Articles. C. W. Rees. 


The surface of the article is prepared as for 
French polishing, and sized with white lead or 
plaster of Paris. It is then French polished with a 
ground-colour suitable to the metallised appearance 
required, as, for instance, using ground turmeric for 
brass, &c. A glaze is then applied and allowed to 
stand until hard, when the surface is rubbed over 
with a transparent polish, dabbing the rubber in 
bronze or other powder. A slight coat of trans- 
parent polish is then applied to the surface which is 
next spirited up. 

6,127, Connecting Water-closets, &c., with 
Ventilated Soil-pipes. 


The objects are to avoid the use of syphon or 
similar traps between a water-closet and the soil- 
pipe, and to provide a connexion which will prevent 
the return of sewer-gas from the soil-pipe into the 
closet, and to avoid the necessity for the use of a 
separate pipe or pipes other than the soil-pipe for 
carrying away waste water from a house. The 
closets on the various floors are connected, two or 
more together, to a cast-iron, lead, or other receiver, 
covered bya grating. These receivers communicate 
with the soil-pipe through a flap-valve opening out- 
wards, over which there is a cover to allow of easy 





are also made in the fastening together of the parts ~ 
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access to the valve. The receiver being closed from 
the soil-pipe and open at the top, bath, sink, and 
other water-pipes may be led into it without 
liability of sewer-gas escaping up them. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Dec. 24.—16,866, J. Craven, Improvements in 
Cranes or Hoists.—16,872, T. Lythgoe, Improved 
Sanitary Slop Stone.—16,873, J. Smith, Composition 
for producing Imitations of Carved and Moulded 
Woodwork.—16,876, G. G. Brodie and J. D. Prior, 
Improvements in Cooking-ranges. — 16,882, H. 
Hassall, Furnaces for Pottery or Brick Kilns,— 
16,893, J. Gillespie, Internal Walls of Furnaces.— 
16,894, J. Gillespie, Improvements in Brick Garden 


alls. 

Dec. 27.—16,922, P. Corcoran, Machinery for 
Dressing Stone.—16,943, S. Willett, Securing the 
Meeting-bar of Sash-fasteners and holding same.— 
16,950, W. Smith, Manufacture of Portland Cement. 
—16,951, S. S. Hazeland, Machinery for Planing 
Wood.—16,952, J. Watts, Testing Drain-pipes.— 
16,968, J. Griffin, Construction of Wrought-iron 
Window-frames. 

Dec. 29.—16,999, T. R. Shillito, Improvements in 
Locks. 

Dec. 30.—17,018, J. J. Jones, Manufacture of 
Hinges.—17,024, F. T. Bond, Pervious Fire-bricks. 
—17,031, W. P. Thompson, Apparatus for Drawing 
Ellipses. 

Dec. 31.—17,066, W. Parr, Apparatus for Pre- 
venting the Passage of Air, Dust, and Water 

ast Doors.—17,076, E. Verity and J. M. Verity, 
mproved Terminal for Preventing Down-draught 
and Inducing Up-draught for Chimneys, Ventilators, 
&c.—17,085, R. C. Jones and J. W. Cunningham, 
Locks or Fastenings,—17,103, A. Muliord, Venetian 
Window-blind Laths. 

Jan. 1.—®, James Hill, Improvements in Rim 
Locks, Drawback Locks, and Latches.—21, J. W. 
Mathews, Improvements in Hydrants. — 23, D. 
Aubert, Ventilating Action for Opening, Holding, 
and Closing Sashes, Ventilators, &c.—39, S. R. 
Hooper, Manufacture of Paints.—43, V. Bitzen- 
hofer, Joining Inlaid Floors by Steel Pins.—60, 
H. W. Robinson, Improvements in Roofing Tiles. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


15,166, C. Wiltshire and J. Wiltshire, Glazing 
Skylights, Windows, &c.—15,203, J. Matthews, 
Electric House Bells.—15,232, R. H. Hayhurst, 
Gully for Sanitary Purposes. —15,275, J. T. Welch, 
Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, &c. — 15,375, J. 
Gilchrist, Water-closet Cisterns.—15,441, T. M. 
Bear and H, Ransom, Combined Circular Saw, Fret 
Saw, and Drill.—15,468, J. Rettie, Cutting and 
Dressing Stone, Marble, &c.—15,469, E. Edwards, 
Slow-combustion Stoves.—15,586, E. V. Gardner, 
Manufacture of White Lead.—15,603, J. B. Robin- 
son, Improvements in Window Sashes.—16,257 and 
16,258, H. Wainwright, Supplying Water to Water- 
closets, Urinals, &c. — 15,408, H. J. Hadden, 
Machinery for Sawing or Dressing Stone.—15,739, 
W. G. Margetts, Manufacture of Portland Cement. 
—16,214, T. G. Dooning, Apparatus for Heating and 
Ventilating Apartments.—16,348, D. J. Jones, Im- 
provements in Window Frames. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


578, M. Williams, Wood Staining and Varnishing. 
—2,816, E. Taylor, Improvements in Fireplaces.— 
3,737, ©. Cooper and W. Cooper, Manufacture of 
Bricks. —3,763, C. Allen and W. Allen, Glazing 
Horticultural Buildings. —4,051, W. Thompson, 
Moulds for Concrete Foundations, Walls, and 
Blocks. — 7,055, M. Syer, Pneumatic Flushing 
Apparatus.—9,607, W. A. Leipner, Electric Bell 
Pushes, &c.—394, W. Parry, Bricks for Preventing 
Wet from Permeating Walls. — 6,506, T. Wood, 
Device for Facilitating the Cleansing of Cisterns.— 
15,358, R. Imray, Joint for Lead or other Soft 
Metal Pipes. 








MEETINGS. 
Monpay, Jan. 12, 


London and Middlesex Archeological Society (King’s 
College, Strand.—{1) Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., on 
*“*Two Anglo-Saxon Charters relating to Hampstead.” 
2) Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S8.A., ‘‘On the late 
iscoveries in the Wall of London.” 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Dr. G. V. Poore on 
“Climate and its Relation to Health,”—I, 8 p.m, 
Inventors’ Institute. 8 p.m, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on ‘“‘ English Homes in the Seventeenth Century.” 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. John Kinross 
on “‘ The Study and Progress of Architecture,” 8,30 p.m. 


TvUEsDAY, JAN, 13, 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Inaugural Address by 
the President, Sir Frederick J, Bramwell, F.R.S. 8 p.m, 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society —Mr, J. C. L. 
Stahischmidt on ‘‘ Church Bells,” 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—Paper by Mr. Theo, G. 
Pinches, 8 p.m. 

Anthropological Institute.— Papers by Mr, Oldfield 
Thomas and Mr, A. L. Cameron, 8 p.m, 


Wepnekspay, Jan, 14. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. —Mr. G 
Richards Julian, A.R.I.B.A., on “ The Appropriate 
Ornamentation of Works in Iron,’’ 7,30 p.m, 





British Museum. — Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen on 
** Assyrian and Babylonien Antiquities.’’ 2°30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. — Mr. R. H. Tweddell on ‘The 
Employment of Hydraulic Machinery in Engineerio 
Workshops.” (Sir Frederick Bramwell in the cae 
8 p.m. 
THurRsDAY, JAN. 15. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— Conver- 
sazione at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, Piccadilly. 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.-- Mr. John Evans on 
**The Science and Practice of Hydro-Mechanics.’’ I. 
8 p.m, 

Fripay, Jan, 16. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Tyndall on ‘‘ Living Con” 
tagia.” 9 p.m. | 

Architectural Association.—Mr, F. R. Farrow on ‘‘ The 
Ventilation of Public Buildings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(Students’ Mesting).— 
Mr. F. Geere Howard on ‘“‘ Secondary Batteries.”’ 
7.3) p.m, 


SATURDAY, JAN. 17. 


Roya! Institution.—Dr. Waldstein on *‘ Greek Sculpture 
from Phidias to the Roman Era.’’ 








Miscellunen. 





Kenilworth New Waterworks. — The 
Kenilworth Waterworks, constructed to meet 
the growing requirements of the town, were 
publicly opened on the lst inst. The new 
waterworks have been provided by a private 
company, with a capital of 10,000/., in 51. 
shares, of which 1,500 have been issued. The 
water supply is obtained from a sandstone road 
by driving into a hill-side, and adit 5 ft. wide 
and 16 ft. deep fora distance of 275 ft. This 
yields an ample supply of remarkably good 
water, estimated at from 12,000 to 16,000 
gallons per hour. This is raised from a well 
22 ft. deep to the top of a tower on Lady’s- 
hill by two 12-h.p. gas engines, by Messrs. 
Lude Stern. The tower, which is 667 yards 
from the well, is 92 ft. high, and on 
the top of it there has been constructed a 
circular wrought-iron tank, another 12 ft. in 


height, capable of storing 27,000 gallons of 


water. The tower is considerably above the 
level of the highest house in the town, and the 
supply will be by gravitation. The pumps were 
supplied by Messrs. Percy & Co., of Birmingham ; 
and the total lift, from the well to the surface 
level of the tank, is 136ft. The mains, between 
five and six miles in length, extend all over the 
town, and are fitted with sluice-valves, fire- 
hydrants, and stand-posts. The rising main is 
7 in. in diameter, and the service pipes vary 
from 7 in. to 3in. The works altogether have 
cost about 8,500/., but this includes some capital 
expended for the purposes of the Local Board, 
upon which that body will pay interest. The 
engineer, Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., of Birmingham 
and London, designed and superintended the 
execution of the works, for which Messrs. E. 
Smith & Sons, of Kenilworth, were the con- 
tractors. The Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock, 
supplied the whole of the hydraulic fittings ; 
and the pipes were furnished by Messrs. G. & 
S. Roberts, of West Bromwich. 

Prices of Steel.—Steel for structures con- 
tinues to approximate in price to iron, and, for 
large sections is as cheap. Steel sheets are 
increasing in use for tin plates, and steel hoops 
are likely to altogether supersede iron hoops 
for baling purposes. The following table 
summarises the fluctuations in value during the 
last five years :— 





. ———_ 
The World Tree.—The tree of myate 
springs from the primordial abyss, where the 
mountain Asgard is the centre of the world 
The tree itself forms with its leaves and branche, 
the heavens and the earth, the cardina] Windg 
are stags that run about, the air itself jg an 
eagle in the midst thereof, and the storms that 
disturb the firmament are typified in the squirrg} 
that plays in the branches. The Indian ideg jg 
the same in a remoter form; the world tree jg 
the tree of Paradise, the ambrosial tree yielding 
immortal food. In-.the Rig |Veda the tree ig 
Brahma himself made visible, having as cop. 
panions two birds, which represent day ang 
night. This cosmogonic tree is the rose-apple 
that grows in the lake Ara, the lake sacred to 
Brahma, filled with the waters of eterna] youth, 
The Eastern idea permeates all primal talk of 
men; the Buddhists have the Ambrosial tree 
that abounds in knowledge; the Iranian tree of 
the fire-worshippers is a vine-producing immorta} 
drink, and it is associated with another tree 
which is called the Impassive or Inviolable, 
These are the two trees of refreshment and 
knowledge, the parallels of those that appear in 
the narrative of the Fall, and while in one senge 
they represent day and night, so in another they 
stand for good and evil. In the Assyrian legends 
they are combined, and the manner of repre. 
senting the one sacred tree or Asperah on the 
Ninevite marbles gives us a direct key to the 
so-called honeysuckle ornament of Greek sculp. 
ture, for this is not the honeysuckle at all, but 
afar off and degraded symbol, and once more 
we arereminded of our figure of the five-stemmed 

ash.—Gardeners’ Magazine. : 

Manchester Architectural Association. 
At the ordinary meeting, held at the Old Town 
Hall, January 6th, 1885, Mr. J. Spencer 
Hodgson in the chair, Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley 
read a paper on “ Stained-glass Windows.” He 
described the different processes of colouring 
glass, together with the characteristics of the 
various periods. He considered the drawing 
should be as good as possible, and strong in 
outline, bringing out the true character of the 
design ; the shading of figures to be avoided as 
much as possible, which should be entrusted to 
artists. Windows to the north should be warmer 
in tone than those to the south. A discussion 
followed in which Messrs. Barker, Chadwick 
Ward, Charleyweod, and Hodgson took part. 

Altars and Reredoses.—aA new high altar 
and reredos is in course of construciion at 
St. Francis Church, West Gorton. It is being 
worked on the spot under the superintendence of 
Brother Patrick, 0.S.F. When completed it will 
be one of the largest in England. It is designed 
by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster.—— 
A new Lady altar has just been placed in the 
Convent Church of St. Leonards. It has been 
executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, from 
the designs of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin.——A 
new reredos has just been erected at St. 
Austin’s Catholic Church, Stafford, from the 
designs of the same architects, by Mr. Wall, of 
Cheltenham. 

Union of German Builders.—A central 
organisation jof German builders was lately 
formed at Meiningen. The objects of the 
association include the elevation of the social 
and economical position of the German building 
industry, the protection of trade interests in 
legal and other matters, the organisation of 
labour and tenders, the improvement of credit 
relations, &c. 
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PER TON. 
January,| January,| January,| January,|January,| July, January, 
1880. |" 18si,.”’| 1882.”'| 1883.°"| 1884.| ‘186, | 1885. | 
|£s8.d.| 258. d.| £58, d.| £5. d.| £8. d. £s, 4,.| £8. 4, 
Steam Coal, f.o.b. at Cardiff ...........cccccessecee. (0 8 910 9 6/010 9/011 0/012 0/011 6,010 9 
West Hartley Coal, f.0.b. at Newcastle ......... 08 610 8 610 9 0/0 9 0/0 9 6/0 9 610 9 9 
Pig Iron at Glasgow, No. 3.........ccccecccceeseeeees (3 6 6/212 6/211 0/2 9 0/2 3 6/2 16/2 2 6 
Pig Iron at Middlesbreugh, No.3 ............... 212 01/2 0 0/2 3 0/2 2 64/116 6/117 0/115 6 | 
Iron Ship Plates at Middlesbrough ............... 8 5 01615 017 2 6/610 01512 6|/5 0 0,417 6 
Iron Bridge Plates in South Yorkshire ......... 9 00/7 5 01715 018 0 0/7 5 0/615 0/610 ; 
Steel Ship and Bridge Plates ............ccccecceeeee 14 0 0[12 0 0/1010 0/10 0 0/810 0/715 0/7 9 
I a calanic nailed 7 001515 0/510 01/5 001/500}; — eo 
Steel Rails, f.0.b.......s00.0000 sninctiiinaiaiaial (8 56 01610 0/610 0\5 5 0/410 0/5 0 0/5 9 








Scrap-iron and steel remain at the low prices of 
the summer, namely, about 45s. for heavy scrap- 
iron, f.o.b.; old spring-steel, about 49s.; old 
iron rails, about 53s.; old double-head steel 
rails, about 54s. Italy has lately been the best 
foreign customer; the export to the United 
States has nearly ceased, most of the few ship- 


‘| ments thither have been to San Francisco.— 
| Matheson § Grant's Engineering Trades Report. 














Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.R8., the 
newly-elected President of the Civil Engineers, 
and who is also the Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Inventions Exhibition, has chosen 
the subject of “‘ Engineering Inventions since 
1862” as the subject of his inaugural address, 
to be delivered on Tuesday evening next (J = 
13th), at the Society’s house in Great George 
street, Westminster. 
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s Di 1.—At th 
gtr eP the Southend-on-Sea, Local pat {t:| COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 











Health, on Tuesday last, Mr. W. Lloyd-Wise Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
attention to the recent report of the Royal 
etic rv on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge, COMPETITIONS. 
and moved :—* That this Board will strenuously ; 
oppose any scheme for sewage disposal involving Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, Designs to be Page, 


the treatment or discharge of sewage or sewage 
liquid from London and its neighbourhood in 
the Thames, whether at Hole Haven or else- 
where near, or 80 as to be calculated to injure 
Southend.” The resolution having been 


delivered, 








Manufacturing Premises ..... o-| NOt stated ..c.ccccccccccesee | 4 30 i second 
20 » third 





100 guineas, first 
} Jan, 15th i, 














































































































seconded by Mr. F. Wood was carried unani- CONTRACTS. 
mously; and a committee was appointed to 
ve effect to it. . , : : Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
yg oni Dwellings.—On Tuesday evening Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. ivincee. ; delivered, | F*#® 
Mr. Mark Gentry, of Langthorne Works, Strat- 7 
ford,thecontractor for the erection of theartisans’ | Earthenware Pipes ..............00 , Belfast Town Council... | J.C. Bretland............| Jan. 13th | ii. 
dwellingsin Petticoat-square, celebrated the com- room. Da ae Ne Cw Lewisham Brd. of Wks. __ecnennine “s do. ii. 
pletion of his contract by a banquet to his staff ete Ashes, &. ... eons Sat. Fer. Com..| Opistat we | Jan. 14th | i. 
‘ ° ‘ sesees " eee ckpool Corporation | T. Sunderland .,,.......... do. ii, 
and friends, given at the Three Nuns Hotel, | Construction of two Bridges, Lenton ............ Midland Railway Co, .., | A. A. Langley ......... Jan. 15th | ii, 
Aldgate. In proposing the usual loyal toasts, nip —_ mentee of Ironwork for Bridges do. _ 0. do, ii, 
the Chairman observed upon the greatinterest | “OW © OO %Or9 ersseseeseeseeens ee hero er agg Ce a 
° . f£ Wales had taken in con- | Erection of Ch / rative Society...... . Senior | dan. 16th | 1. 
which the Prince o i inc rection of Chapel, &c., Newcastle-on-Tyne...| The Building Comm’tee | J. Cubitt ...... | dan.17th | xxix, 
nexion with the International Health Exhibition, aga and Supply of Materials ptm Fo - hg Official ase 0 : an, 20th | ii. 
, ° . — reenwic 0 8. 0. an. 21st | ii. 
and especially in reference to the housing of the Private Street Works, Metalling, Kerbing, &c.| Barking Town Locl Brd | C. I. Dawson ..........4. do, ii, 
poor. Major Banes proposed “ The Staff,” stating | Erection of Warehouse ...............0. seseseseeee.| Messrs. Goodall & Co....| T. Winn...... do xxix, 
the necessity which every firm had for a good | Erection of egine- Howse, Midslecbevagh ~-| North. Bastern Railway | W., Bell “ sescencccses do. iii. 
and trusty staff. No one would sooner acknow- | yrazino and Evcatiar Boum Enon wee 0. 0. do. ii. 
- eam-Engine, &c.......... Watford Local B | OC. C. Lo scenenensees ; ° 
ledge ~ great —, he oe to his — than Enlarging Post-oflies, la . Com. of Hat, Works Q “y e voloy awe bo aay ii 
eir chairman. r. Fridmore, whose name ING W OTKS........000008 ‘ ast Retford U.S. A.... | J. D, Kennedy ............ do. ii. 
was coupled with the toast, replied. Erection of Shedding... vessswee| Warwickshire Agri- ee ‘ 
Gale of the Novelty Theatre, Great| gngine, Boilers, and PUMPS eecseeccomeoese pula. ae | Le 
Queen-street,— The sale of the Novelty Supply of Broken Granite Kerb, Cubes, Broken| Kingston-on-Thames 
Theatre, in Great Queen-street, was advertised N ints, and for Laying Tar Paving, &c. ...| _ Corporation ............ Official siccssccrsorcessereee | Fan, 26th | ii. 
for Tuesday last at the Auction Mart, b ew House at Brongog, near Aberystwith...... | E. J. Jones SE? | Feb. 3rd | xxix, 
y 2 DY | Corporation Sewage WCTKS.....ssvsssssseeeeeeeee Bedford U. 8. A. ......... | J. Lund ,, Feb. 24th | ii. 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Co., but at the | Eighteen Cottages in Kent : Not stated ........000 Balmer & Co. ..... nave Not stated | xxix. 











hour fixed for the sale the auctioneers announced 
that the theatre had been sold by private 
contract. A rumour was current in the Sale- 
room that the theatre had been sold for a little ae 
over 5,0001. It is held on lease for the Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. —— Page. 
remainder of a term of eighty years, from ) 

Christmas, 1880, at a ground-rent of 4501. per 
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mn Inspector of Drainage Works......... seesseeee| LeiQgnmouth Local Brd. Not stated ............| Jan, 10th | xvi, 

Royal Institution.—Prof. H. N. Moseley 
will, on Tuesday next (Jan. 13), begin a course 
of five lectures on “ Colonial Animals, their TENDE P Foe as erection of es c ny be hee ges, 
Structure and Life Hi ies.”? . q sleworth, for the Brentford Board of Guardians. ° 
on Thursday ( Tau, 18), bepi Prof. Dewar will, , ; RS Edward Monson, jun., architect, Acton. Quantities by 

y . , begin a course of eleven| For main | works, for the Local Board for the | the architect :— 

— on “The New Chemistry”; and Dr. diatriet of oom r, Nicholson laling, engineer _— Hiscock, Hounslow ... scene @:9 

aldstein will. on . . ZZey ichols i 53,185 0 0 . Barnes, Brentford wns aaa es 

—_ Saturday (Jan. 17), begin a} = Bath & Biackmore ................. vie 62,905 10 7 J. Bloomer, Brentford-end .......... 1,498 0 0 
course of three lectures on “ Greek Sculpture, Mowlem & Co. vecccccccsccccsecccecsercce, 62,274.17 5 Addie, Homwewtih .........s00-r2... “17450 0 0° 
from Phidias to the Roman Era.”’ The Friday eager age soaaeesatonanrrscenennne pried < - Ls Tozer, Notting-hill ............... 1,384 0 0 
evening meetings will begin illing & Co., Manchester...... a aynes, Alperton...... oa CLEA GE . 1,350 0 0 
oe le Tyndall wh, ~ od = _ 16, when Thomas & Cardus soesccceccceccsvccceses . 47,248 0 0 Knight, West Kensington ...... 1,329 0 0 
_——a | a weet | eer — fess 
. aw saesiendiat ‘ arless O.. RICHMON ....000-c0000 ee 

Drainage, Humberston ad Charles Wall vesssorse 43,968 3 4 ©. Beach, Kilburn ........ cataaliadans ae 1,250 0 0 
—s age, one (Leicester). i. 42730 7 2 C. Maton, Kew ..... wee 1,243 0 0 

e drainage of Humberstone and Erington Mears 41.908 0 0 B 29 0 0 
two of the suburbs of Lei 4 ro  o~nn; ~~ a geen , axter Upton ......ccccese ie 1,229 
4 ‘od os xP eicester, has for some yee Bros. oes 0 41,10 i ° Hann & Co,, Windece rane vei: 9 
ime occupie e attention of the local autho- » DICKSOD .ossccccseveccevcevsccccses eee ’ arien & Williams, Chelsea*....... » 1,179 90 
ities. The Guardians of the Billesdon Union, a fe Aer EA RN ate m 7 * Accepted. 
acting as the Sanitary Authority of the district, Rowles (amended tender)... 37,623 0 0 For additions to the Tower Brewery, Grimsby, for 
met on Monday, the 5th inst., to appoint an Nowell & Robson (amended tender)* 35,938 10 0 Messrs. Hewitt Bros. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, architect, 
engineer to advise them upon this important —— PEC reat Victoria-chambers, Grimsby :— 
matter, and out of forty-five applications from vette oe viceall & ny io en £900 0 0 | 
all parts of the kingdom, selected Mr. J. B. . : ; Piantine & Squares ..........0006 ee 500 0 O 
Everard, C.E., of Leicester. a weg 5 alg ee. Kingsland-road. Girders and Columns...... cial 150 0 0 
Phone cial Rage ans — Acccrding to Quantities Mo Meee. Socenion, Heath’ ote neem a iso sccesessseersersne 73 OY 

§ Mercaniivle Gazette the number of Wm, Shurmur (accepted) ....... os... £20,574 0 O , - ; 

i : ‘ ~ For alterations and additions to the residence of the late 
a in England and Wales gazetted during [For full list see p. 845, Dec. 20, 1884, ] Mr. W.T. Wintringham, Bargate, Grimsby, for his 

e week ending Saturday, January 3rd, was trustees, Mr, E. W. Farebrother, architect, Grimsby :— 
fifty. The number in the corresponding week aang) set soeeeee ES 


/ For School of Science and Art at Lincoln, exclusive of i y cu Gee 
e last year wes 265, showing a decrease of 215. | fittings, for the Building Committeo. Mr. George Sedger, neers 

ere was on on i ; 14° architect, Parliament Mansions, estminster .W. ; 
trades during as onli ea aguas tee ae Quantities by Messrs. H. & F. Stone :— ; For new stables at Grimsby, for the trustees of the late 


















































i: ihe aoe / R. Neil & Sons, Manchester.......... .. £7,615 0 0 Mr. W. T. Wintringham, Mr, E. W. Farebrother, archi- 
; esponding week a year ago and as 8. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington ..... . 7,535 0 0 tect :— : 
against eighteen two years ago. Martin & Sims, Lincoln ..............0008 7,252 0 0 Brickwork, §c. 
A Big Mat.—The circus or “ f h G. Morgan, Lincoln ‘ 6,900 0 0 Gay . seoee — seasese £354 0 0 
Covent Card ring of the C. Baines, Newark ........ veeseee 6,850 0 O Kirk, ', | LS 
arden Theatre has been entirely Otter & Broughton, Lincoln............ 6,780 0 0 RRM cccserscsceccesitios ssesanaiiie covadiqpese 278 0 0 
covered by an enormous mat, over two tons in J. & T. Binns, Lincoln ...... . 6,750 0 0 , Joiner’s Work, &c. 
weight. It is stated to be the larcest mat in J. Greenwood, Mansfield ...... sorseeeee 8,580 0 O Willows & Roebuck........... seeveehezd0 O O 
the world, is made of coiieaiad H. 8. & W. Close, — senenseenees . 6,448 0 0 J. G. Thompson .......csccesocccccecsseeees ass 0 ° 
fibr d F leached cocoanut J. Crosby & Sons, Lincoln... 6,264 0 0 R. Hollingworth ............. aad 
e,and has a soft pile 4 in. thick, and so is W. Wright, Lincoln. ae =O) A. Haywood _, = 
well adapted for equestrian performances Cowen & Lansdown, Lincoln® ......... 5,930 0 0 G. Beets ......sccccceeseeeeeeees - rcocce 1056 0 OG 
is huge mat was made by Messrs. Treloar & a Kirk ag acaccni £593 0 0 
on, of Ludgate-hill. | Swain ... Sa ake 
St. Paul's Church, Herne-hill—A new For the erection of new cellars, malt-stores, &c., together Riggall & Hewins (accepted) ........+++. 495 0 0 





ve with ‘removal of existing buildings, at the Dane John 

Hon? _ been added to St. Paul’s Church, | Brewery, Canterbury, for Messrs. Ash & Co. Messrs. H.| for alterations and additions to shop, &c., Cleethorpe- 
ee ill, giving ample accommodation for | Stopes & Co., architects and surveyors, 244, Southwark- | road, Grimsby, for Mrs. Flaxington. Mr. E. W. Fare- 

parochial meetings. The work has been executed street, 8.E. brother, architect :— 


















































b : Austin & Lewis, Dover , ... £2,969 0 O . . ee £198 10 6 
hee Pag of Camberwell, under the Parker & Crow, _ terbiry capi — 37 4 Riggall & Hewins (accepted).... 

r. Hi. Lovegrove, one of th . C. Gaskin, Canterbury ..........0000. 2, 00 " Ra 
representatives of the i mg tie e local ‘Aseme ie ti ad, Whitstable i. 2,620 6 0 For alterations and new bar at the ooeR — 
who gave his servic ene J. Greenwood, Mansfield, Notts ...... 2,560 0 0 —— oo _— ag nae - - . W. Brooker, 

oa. J.J. Wise, Deal ...... ae .. 2,463 0 0 architect, Railway Approach, London Bridge :— 

hi ynemouth Workhouses Extension.— L. Shrubsole, Faversham .........s0000 2,448 0 0 W. & F. Croaker ............ —_ : 

"i competition has now been decided. The = J. ey Oe " — : : pyre 4 sesseeees meee CU 
Noupreminm is awarded to Mr. H. Gibson, of] J. W. Wiles, Dover ...swcscsssnsenee 2,880 0 0 Battley, 21, Old Kent-road (accepted). 210 0 0 
Clark oat the second, of 201., to Messrs. W. & T. Dance, Walmer .......... soeee 2,295 0 O New under Counter and Pewtering. 

Moscrop, of Darlington. The amount mognaee A Payee, Folkestone ... = : : Heath. ; sapeneitanmnaccetnanemnemnpans cocee OS a : 
ex ° a 4 ie a SN ly SE te iy Es 5 Seer oA Ht 
pended was not to exceed 20,0001. W. Brooks, Folkestone (accepted)... 2,1C0 0 0 Sanders & Son (accepted) ws... 56 0 O 
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For school buildings, Stoughton, Guildford, for the 
Guildford School Board :— 














Alfred Gale ..........ss0000. £3,500 0 0 
Wells, Martin, & Co. ...........-.cs00000. 3,430 0 0 
Ne AAR RAT EE 3,417 0 0 
ETE IL y 0 0 
George Stallard .. es OS 
Stephens & Bastow ................ seenoens 3,3.0 0 0 
OF ETE, RE IT 3,148 0 O 
OSS” Eee 3,140 0 O 
TERE 3,1 0 0 
ED Ab SOND. occncccncsguutbnnnnsnebeasecians . 0 0 
i MD, ssccnnetasendpapetines ,eecdsenscoss 3,950 0 O 
RSS Se 3,025 0 0 

ESTES, SR 2 Ee SE PE 3.007 10 9 
Woolgar & Son ............ . 30.0 0 0 
Samuel Woods ............... . 2,995 0 0 
EES 2,924 0 O 





For alterations, &c., at St. Andrew-street, Hulborn, for 
the Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly Society. Mr. F. G. 
Smith, architect. Quantities by Mr. Walter Barnett :— 

Wn. Shurmur (accepted)............... £3,978 0 0 
[ For full list, see p. 880, Dec. 27, 1884, | 





For alterations to the Ivy House, &c., Hoxton, for 
Messrs. B.& G. Hyams. Mr. Edward Brown, architect, 
Hanbury-street, Spitalfields :— 





iddle & SOM ........ssececesesceeeeee cvccseesea,d20 O O 
ree . saiiidaleaiaad .. 2,175 0 O 
OE » 3 0 0 
ETO ORIEN TE EXAM 1,945 0 0O 
LETTE SLITS AM. 1,914 0 O 
ETE OILS sananedi , 0 0 
RII. 1. Ce 1,797 0 0 





For additions to show-rooms at 138, High-street, Houns- 
ef for Mr. Henry Elsley. Mr, J. R. Morgan, archi- 
ect :— 


Shawyer 800000800 @eerecee SCCOR CCE E See BHeeeeeeees £°38 0 0 
SII -cscnietnnisinedtniisiisidinien sia cnebantiaaaeiilll 248 0 0 
Danels (accepted) ...............cccccccccsee 930 0 0 
FE nseemsemamntnenesenemaeensocmayeanetite 210 0 0 





For the erection of St. James’s Catholic Chapel, 





Twickenham, for Cardinal Manning. Messrs. Jose h 
Stanislaus Hansom and C. George Keogh, joint archi- 
tects. Quantities by Mr. Henry Smith, 8, John-street, 
Adelphi :— 
atman & Fotheringham ............. . £2, 773 0 0 
LTTE TT y 0 0 
Ren 2,497 0 9 
eee sonceces 2,326 0 0 
J. eon ponosonencece ~seeencsoosossooooneces ' 0 0 
De aictetiitiontaiaiaen 2,295 0 0 
ac me senepepenggosondapecosceaneccnaboceness 2,222 0 0 
R, & E, Evans, Peckham (accepted) 2,215 0 0 





For the erection of two pairs of semi-detached villas at 
New Malden, for Mr. Edwin C. Somerville, architect, 
Claremont House, Lower Sydenham :— 


Collier, Teddington pevasosonsesensenonsitiid £1,480 0 0 
ap eneinasiammmbaniieanbbinaedalaliia 1,430 0 0O 

. * 8 a » Anerley ........0000 » 1,283 0 0 
Thorn, ill Sc ROAR 1, "187 10 O 





For the erection of three warehouses, Whitecross, Errol, 
and Dufferin streets, E.C. Mr, Charles Bell, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 

Allen & Sons, Kilburn (accepted), 
total about £8,000 0 0 


Accepted for new house in Hamilton-road, Reading, for 
Mr, C. Batho. Messrs. Morris & Stallwood, architects :— 
| (RR £997 10 


[No competition. } 














For new house at Sandhurst, for Mrs, Osborne. Mr. 
—— architect, Adam- street :— 

iI iiunnnsnecsuniiiiinutucsenamsaiill £3,395 0 0 
Bon e Reading ............................. 3,143 0 0 
ee 3,079 0 0 
0 SEE 75 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, London... 2,973 0 0 
CN REELED: 2,879 0 0 
Bottrill, "Reading pethanesouns - 2,620 0 0 
Spier & King ED 2, 0 0 





For new house in Southcote-crescent, R-ading, for Mr. 


J. Morris. Messrs. Morris & Staliwood, architects, 
Reading :— 
House, Stables. 
Higgs, Reading ......... £1,198 0 0 ...£95 0 0 
child, Reading... 1,141 0 0 8417 8 
Woodroffe, Reading... 1,017 0 0 77 0 0 
Bottrill, Reading* ‘930 0 0 ... 99 0 0 
. ‘Accepted. 


For the erection of new grocery premises, ar 
house, warehouse, stables, and gra.ary, for M 

Green, Lincoln, Mr. William Mortimer, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied :— 








Martin & Sims, Lincoln ............00.-. £1,799 0 O 
Baines, N SI ss cotdiiteteiaiiinineaiunes 1,790 0 0 
Greenwood, Mansfield...................+ 1,710 0 O 
Hatcliffe, Billinghay jodees is 0 0 
Otter & Broughton, | ae 1,620 0 0 
Crosby & Sons, ONIN secdistcctthe’aicd. 1,578 0 0 
Greenbam, Branston ...... pgecsodencscess 1,549 0 O 
Binns Bros., Lincoln ................es00e 1,525 0 0 
Harrison, Sands, Lincoln ous 18. O° OC 
H.8. & W. Clore, Lincoln o. ...ccccce 1,489 0 0 
WHERE, TAROGIR oo. .ccocesccccccccce ..e. 1,487 0 O 
Horton Bros., Lincoln, ..........00...00 1,483 0 0 

. B. Harrison, EE SEE 1,482 0 0 
Cowen & Lansdowne, Lincoln ......... 1,330 0 0 
J. M. Harrison, Lincoln (accepted) 1 295 0 0 





Accepted, for air-tight cases, counters, and fittings for 
show-room, for Messrs. William Hutton & Sons, on a 
F. Sage & Co. 1, “0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our Office, 46. Catherine-street, W.C., not luter than 
Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T,—A. B.—G. H. es, G. J.—E. L. B.—R. T. B.—J. 8. H.— 
A. C.—G. & Co.—C. C. H.-N. H. J. W.—-A. & G.—T. & G.—W. A. 
(not within our poem —A. W. B.—J. F. D.—W. P.—D. R.—Lady 
8.—B. & C.—C. P.—T. R. 


All statements of facts ill of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
~ the name and of the sender, ‘not necessarily for publica- 

n. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which nave 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 


advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘“*THE BUILDER” is supplied pirxEct from the Office to Tesidenta 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per <o, 
PREPAID. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per 
Remittances payable to — FOURDRINIER, Publisher 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 














Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD ao ac 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Oorsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. -[Apve. 








Dry Corsham Stone. 
150,000 FEET CUBB, 





PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilmin- 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ ApvT. 








Doulting Free Stone [For prices, &c., ad- 

dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, rman 
BLUE LIAS LIMB and Lime Merchants, 


toke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvr. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLVII. (July to 
December, 1384) is given asa Supplement with this 
Number. 

A COLOCRED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, en personal 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 

2s. 6d. each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 

pri 80 


2s. each ; 
(bound), 


THE FORTY- yet VOLUME of ‘The Builder” 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being a to the Office, will be 





price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d, eac 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACA RT. Eo ge ey ASTER ETIORSEIES, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL AD ISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or tap ccccccoccccs eee 4. 6d, 

Each additional ins (about ten words) ........¢. Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 

&c. may be obtained on a; plication to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) er under ...... %s. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........++. coe On. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current ania isons must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p. ~s on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. vow at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent, 





SPECI AL. -—ALTERATIONS in yey ADVERTISE- 

tele ne ~enot MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTIN same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS yy in ‘‘The Builder,” mayhave Repliesaddressed 
he Office, 46, Catherine- ‘street, Covent-garden, W.C. 

pa of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 

envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 





cover the postage. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse: 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADVT.. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent t Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 





[ ADVT.. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
Seasoned Woods and Veneers in very 
large quantities. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 

Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 
necting Business Premises. 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





QouLINcEs PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
pIscouNT To BuILpERs. LONDON, 8.E. 


——, 








GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


IRON CISTERNS. 








\ 











F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Chief Office : 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Particulars on application. 
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ROOEING, 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


ROOFING 


(FIXED COMPLETE). 








GALVANISED IRON 


OPEN CISTERNS 


AND 


CLOSE TANKS 


KEPT IN STOCK; 


ALSO 


MADE TO ORDER 


IN ANY SIZE. 
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& CO., 





dil 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


The OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE, 


TREGGON 


YORK WORKS, 


BREWERY ROAD, 
LONDON, WN.. 





19, JEWIN STREET, E.C. 


KASTWOOD & CO. 


LIMITED. 


Lime, Cement, «Brick Manufacturers 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, AND KENT BRICKS, IN ANY 
QUANTITY, DELIVERED ALONGSIDE. 











Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. 
Stourbridge, Welsh, & Newcastle Fire Bricks, &c. 
Glazed and other Drain Pipes. 

Dutch Adamantine and Red English Clinkers. 
Red and White Suffolk Bricks. 

Moulded Bricks of all kinds. 

Red, White, and Black Rubbers. 


Greystone, Blue Lias, and Chalk Lime. 
Laths, Plaster. 

Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. 
Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c. 
Staffordshire Blue Bricks. 

Chimney Pots, Slates. 

Hair Sand, &e. 


On TigeN DD CaM aD 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of unsurpassed quality. 


SOLE LONDON CONSIGNEES OF MESSRS. GIBBS & CO.’S (WEST THURROCK) PORTLAND CEMENT 
AND THE LUMLEY GLAZED BRICKS. 


BRICKFIELDS :— 
West Drayton, Middlesex. | Sittingbourne, Kent. 


WHARFS :— 

Wellington Wharf, Belvedere-road, Lambeth. Kensal Green, Harrow-road. 

Canal Bridge Wharfs, Old Kent-road, 8.EH. Victoria Wharf, Mortlake, 8S.W. ; and 
Chelsea Wharf, Lot’s-road, Chelsea. | Black Horse-lane, Richmond. 


E-RESISTING PLASTERING 


(HITCHINS’ PATENT), 


Extensively specified by leading Architects. 


BARELY EXCEEDS COST OF ORDINARY PLASTER. 
Orders given one day can be executed and completed the next, the work 
being finished for immediate decoration. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


HITCHINS’ FIREPROOF PLASTERING CO. LIM., 


1, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


ROCK CONCRETE TUBES, 


FOR MAIN SEWERS, &c., from 15 inches to 36 inches in diameter. 
SOLE MAKERS: 


HENRY SHARP, JONES, & C0, 


BOURNE VALLEY WORKS, POOLE, DORSET. 


Lonpon AGENTS :-— 
BOWES, SCOTT, & READ, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 





























Messrs. 
[MEERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


President.—VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 
No. fe ae ME, 2, CS Beaddinet, BS. ont All the advantages of ahome andclub. Subscription, One Guinea 


a year, or 6s. per quarter. 
9 Capit 1,000,000, ald: up and invested, 700,000. Total invested Bedroom, 7s. per week, including use of all commen rooms. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





For Prospects, apply to Secretary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 
road, N.W. 


THE BUILDERS’ 5 VEY SrURe INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


N 8. 
SPECIAL COURSES in QUANTITY SURVEYING, LAND SUR- 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE, LIM ITED. VEYING, and LAW relating to Land and Buildings, in preparation 


for above, will be given at the City of London College, White-street, 
Moorfields (close to Moorgate-street a R Mr. HENRY 


Particular attention is called to the STRICTLY | ADAMS, F.S.I. M.I.C.E. and Mr. JOHN GOODE, LL.B. Barrister-at- 

: . | La ing the 1ith of JANUARY, at SIX pm. Syllab 
Mutvat character of this Office, which is|applicatin. ~~ otGIX pm. Syllabus ca 
POWER STORAGE 


established for the benefit of the Trade. 
At the Annual Meeting, on the 30th J uly, a LECTRIOAL ey LIMITED. 
further Bonus of 12} per cent. was declared on Oten : 6 Saas Winchester-street, E.C. 
all premiums paid during the year ending the Telephone Nos. { Ofc 8 ae 
stered Telegraph address: ‘* Storage,” London. 


3lst May, 1884, payable to all Insurers on Regi rag 
ay ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
— asin t d t 1 f SOLE MAN yn antes of a E. P. . an tn 
Tr a QI | which ensures absolute steadiness and preven ure in Electric 
BSORGING SRSUTSES GES oe . wliticiadad Light; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day, or night, when 
prespectus to the secretaries as under :— 


engines wv prey? Marne SS ee with the ae b a 
° beauty of the Electric Lig e convenience of gas. s renders 
Mr. E. 8. HENSHAW, 27, King-street, Covent | it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, Country Residences, 
Factories, and Mills. 
Garden, W.C. 


Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary Installations, such as 
Mr. WM. KNOX, 6, Lord-street, Liverpool. Building Operations, Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balla, 


Mr. W. H. PHILLIPS, 1, Small-street, Bristol. ag on application, 
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HE “BUILDER” in AMERICA. — 


SUBSCRIPTION, for any time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, 
can be made with B. F. STEVENS, 4, Tra -square, Charing- 
cons, London. The Annual Subscription, ns wry 

. 6s. Od. or $6°33 Gold, and may be remitted paid 
New York A => of B. F. STEVENS, Messrs, TICE . LYNCH, sh 
Pine-street, New York. 





NEW whee ag BOOK FOR ENGINEERS, &c. 


Just published, 8vo. 420 pages, 15s. cloth (postage 11d.). 
HE WORKS’ MANAGER'S HAND- 
BOOK of MODERN RULES, TABLES, and DATA, for Engi- 
neers, Millwrights, and Boiler-makers ; Tool- ers, Machinists, and 
Metai-workers ; Iron and a Founders, &c. By W. 8. HUTTON, 

Civil and Mechanical Enginee 

**The volume will be an Tecethette boon to those who wish to 
economise their time, as it gives the results of many treatises on 
mechanical engineering and construction.”—Building News, Jan. 2, 


1885. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


AUTHOR'S — EDITION, REVISED BY TARN. 
This a LF in one large 4to. volume, with sixty-one donee Portrait, 
and numerous Woodcuts, price 12. 5s. cloth led. 


REDGOLD'’S CARPENTRY. — THE 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. By 
THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. With an Appendix of various Roofs of 
Iron and Stone. Sixth ‘edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, by E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. Architect. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


ae WEALE’S SERIES. 
RICKWORK : a Practical Treatise, em- 


bodying the General By H one Sg of Bricklaying, 
Cutting, and Setting, &c. With ninety Wood- 
cuts, price ls. 6d. (postage ea). 


RACTICAL BRICKLAYING : Com- 


prising General Principles; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and 
Setting ; Pointing ; Bt Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plaster- 
ing, &c. By A DAM HAMMO OND” Fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged, with sixty-eight Woodcuts, price 1s, 6d. (pos e 2d.). 

“ To the young bricklayer we would say,—Buy both: study them 
carefully, and with average intelligence = will become a proficient 
craftsman,” — lish Mechanic, Dec. 26, 1884. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C., 


TOR SALE.—TWELVE VOLUMES of 


** THE BUILDER,” 1869 to 1880 inclusive.—Apply to Mr. G. B. 
GILL, 13, St. Ann’s-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


HE LUDGATE INSTITUTE, 


IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTION IN QUANTITY SURVEYING 
AND ESTIMATING. 

The following Pupils, Messrs. 8. B. Beale, J. H. Carte, A. South, 
G. G. Warren, H. Line, and J. Morrison, of the Term ending 
December 12th, have Passed their Examination and = entitled to 
Certificates, which will presented y the Principal, Mr. T. 
MARCUS HOUGHTON, on nthe Opening Night ot the Next and Last 
Term of the Session commencin shortly. 

Those wishing to join Next a A send for + ope cir- 
cular at once as the Class is rapidly filling up. 

Copy of the Six Examination Papers for Last Term ca had 
UA on application to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. ALBERT H. 


The AUTOCOPYIST (from 20s.) furnishes 
EXCELLENT 


BLACK COPIES 


Of PLANS, DRAWINGS, CIRCULARS, MUSIC, 
&c., equal to LITHOGRAPHY. 


Most economical ; efficient for any pempone . The original 























is easily written or traced with an © pen. The 
copies (which can be taken by a lad) are, therefore, the 
exact facsimiles of the NATURAL handwriting. 


Specimens, &c., post-free. 
The AUTOCOPYIST CO. 72, London Wall, E.C. 


EORGE KEMP, Deceased. 


Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 Vict. c. a. intituled 
“An Act to further amend the Law of Property and to relieve 


ees.” 
Notice is hereby given that all Persons having any CLAIMS 
the Estate of GEORGE KEMP, late of Aldershot, in the 
County of Southampton, Bui —, deceased (who died on the 15th 
day of September, 1884, and whose Will was proved in the Principal 

try of the Probate Rain of the High Court of Justice on the 
7th day of November, 1884, by Alfred Stewart, the surviving exe- 
ecutor therein named), are hereby required to send in their Claims to 
Mrs. MARY KEMP, Grosvenor-road, Aldershot aforesaid, the widow 
of the said George Kemp (who is carrying 0 u deceased's business) on 
or before the 14th day of FEBRUARY next, after which date the 
said ~ pened will proceed to distribute the assets of the said 
the parties entitled thereto, having regard only to 
the daten ce ich notice shall then have been given. 

Dated this 7th day of January, 1885. 
W. E. FOSTER, 


Aldershot, 
Solicitor for the nr Executor. 


A GENCY WANTED, for London, by an 


old-established Firm, having I connexions in the Building 
and Decorative Trades. One of the firm a spare time, wishes to 
employ same by representing a Leading Firm.—Box 227, Office of 














**The Builder.” 


ae 
Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN, 


ALDLDAY. 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





ISCHARGED ROYAL ENGINEERS.— 


Only recruits knowing a trade (Carpenters, Smiths, Masons, 
&c.) are ainaed in this corps. While serving, in addition to 
military “ws Na day ractise these trades or learn others, such as 
Surveying, Telegraphy, Drawing, Photography, while many 
Non-commissioned Officers are employed as Foremen of Works on 
barracks and fortifications. EMPLOYERS WANTING a MAN of 
established character to fill any particular vacancy to apply to 
Capt. E. BLUNT, Adjutant, R.E. Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 


[BON ROOFS, BRIDGES, &c.—Designs 


Furnished, or Worked out in Detail, from Architects’ 
Sketches by 


J. H. CUNNINGHAM, { “Siem American Boe. 0.E. 
No. 2, Victoria — a Victoria-street, 58.W. 


OLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTO 
Rotherhithe, 8. “y 


No. 2, Ploug h-road, 
(REMOVED FROM 4 and 5, THREE CROWN —_— E, E.C.) 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


ARIN ERSHIP.—A Gentleman, aged 32, 


res to PURCHASE a SHARE of established “Architect's 
PRACTICE. Advertiser is a first-rate draughtsman, practical and a 
good designer, with fourteen years’ experience in good London and 
provincial offices. Highest references. No objection to a situation 
with view to partnership.—Box 237, Office of “‘The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of four- 


teen years’ experience, wishes to meet with a Glentiemets who 
could introduce a cennexion, with a view to starting in practice.— 
Address, Box 228, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O BUILDERS and DECORATORS.— 


Advertiser, with long experience in the above, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT, with view to a Partnership. Must bear strict 
investigation,—Partic lars, with capital required, to W. Bessborough 
Library, Roehampton- street, Pimlico. 


UPIL.—The Town Surveyor, Bournemouth, 

has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Must be aor | 

Wo and have a taste for drawing. — Address, Mr. G. R. 
DREWS, Town Hall-chambers, Bournemouth. 


purit—a Firm of Land Agents and Sur- 


veyors, with several large estates to survey and map, will take 
a Gentleman for a term to agreed upon. Thoroughly practical 
instruction in use of chain, theodolite, ony ea &c. guaran 
Excelient opportunity for intending Land Agent, Architect, or 
yy ae tal terms and particulars, address, Box 229, Office of 
“ The er,’ 


HE TEIGNMOUTH LOCAL BOARD 


REQUIRE forthwith the SERVICES of an INSPECTOR of 
DRAINAGE WORKS to be carried out in Teignmouth. 
Applications by letter stating salary, experience, and references, to 
be made, on or before the 10th day of JANUARY next, to 
W. R. HALL JORDAN, 
Solicitor, Teignmo uth, 


Clerk to the Local Board. 
Teignmouth, December 24th, 1884. 


RIME COST and GENERAL CLERK 


WANTED. Must be perfectly trustworthy, and accustomed 
to negotiating the letting and selling of house property.—Apply, by 
letter, stat age and salary req , to WM. WILLETT, Rosary- 
gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, for a 


CONSTANCY. Mnst be a good general clerk and correspondent. 
Thoroughly understand prime cost and jobbing work.—Address, 
werd ages reference, and salary required, ts Box 266, Office of * The 


Buil 
UILDERS CLERK. — OCCASIONAL 


ISTANCE WANTED, from an experienced Builder's 
Clerk, ion hel keep the books of a Builder in Holloway. Only those 
need apply y who have a thoroughly practical knowledge. —Terms and 
particulars to Box 268, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, in a 


London Office. One who has been accustomed to keep books, 
P.C.’s, &c. State qualifications, salary expected, and where last 
employed, to Box 269, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O DECORATORS’ CLERKS. —Wanted, 


in the Office of a firm of Painters and Decorators, in one of 

the largest manufacturing towns of the Kingdom, a Person to fill the 

——- of Clerk. It is essential that the applicant should be of 

y and persevering habits, quick at estimating and general office 

oun, and a thorough knowledge of the trade. The strictest i inquiry 

will be n: made as to character, &c.—Address Box 264, Office of ‘‘ The 
er.’ 















































UILDING and TIMBER TRADE— 


WANTED, a thoroughly goed experienced Man as above, 
Must be well up in all kinds of measurements and office routine, 
Oue accustomed to the timber trade preferred.—Apply, in own hand- 
writing, stating salary required, to O. WRIGHT & CO. Builders and 
Timber Merchants, Seuth Wigston, Leicester. 


RAVELLER WANTED, for Town and 


suburbs, acquainted with the Renee. Stove. and General 
Castings Trade, to call upon Builders, Ironmongers, &c.— Apply 
by ee all stating age, experience, and salary expected, to Box 265, 
Office of ‘‘The Builder.” References required. 


O TRAVELLERS in the BRICK TRADE. 


WANTED, an experienced TRAVELLER for the SALE of 
BRICKS. None but those of great experience in the trade and 
> fee character need apply.—Box 267, Office of ‘The 

er.” 


HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS Wanted. 


& Must be used to a Jobbing business as well as Contractor's 
work. and good manager of men,—Apply, stating wages, last employ- 
ment, &c. to Box 272, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


OUNG FELLOW WANTED, to do some 


LEVELLING.— Apply to H. 1. SANDERS, Contractor, 


Southampton, 
and GASFITTER (good) 

















LUMBER 


WANTED, with some knowledge of Hot-Water Work. 
Apply, Box 271, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARD MAN WANTED, to keep Builder's 


Premises in order, look out amr book materials. Must be 
strong, and thoroughly to names of all building materials. 
Abstainer preferred.—Address, in own writing, stating age, | time at 
and nature of last employment, references for character, and wages 
required, to K. 214, Essex-road, N. 
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LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Managing Directer, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect and Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS and ar ‘eae 

ce Hours: 9.30 to 5. 30. Saturda 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST “COMPLETE 
ORGANISATION for the prompt and efficient prepara- 
tion of all work usually oh vee 9 by the Profession, a8: 
Surveys; Designs; General, Working, and Detail 
Drawings ; Specifications ; Quantition Competition Work ; 
Perspectives in E or Colour; ; Tracings an 
Mountings of every ren PA ion ; Plans, &e, en ‘Deeds ; 
Law Writing; Lithoing Bills ° of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography ; Itiumination ; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

ROYAL ACADEMY, 1885.—Increased Space. In- 
structions for Drawings intended for this Exhibition 
should reach us at earliest. 


[ESIGNS S, PERSPECTIVES, and other 


Work, in thorough artisti: style, by an experienced 
Assistant. Special al competition terms.—C. H. IRWIN, 11, Cornford- 
grove, Balham, 8.W 


RAWINGS, &c.—Every description n of 


Architectural, tactics. working and detail. Designs, 
specifications, quantities, surveys, tracings. Experienced and expe- 
ditious. Terms moderate.—LABOR, 11, Old Town, Clapham, 8.W. 


UANTITIES TAKEN OFF, Drawings 


Prepared, Works Measured Up, Extras nnd Omission Ac- 

ona Adjusted, Estimates Made, Schedules and Specifica- 
tions Prepared at Moderate Cost, by a Surveyor of twenty yom 
experience.—A. B. C. 72, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, B,C. aD 
Park Cottage, Croydon- road, Penge, 8.E. 


R. W. BARNES, 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
No. 26, Choumert-grove, Peckham-rye- 3 
Working Drawings and Designs prepared. Drawings traced, — 
in, and finished. Perspectives in ink or colour, First-class Teter 
ences. Terms very moderate. 


OMPETENT DRAUGHTSMAN, also 


accustomed to practical work, seeks SITU ATION, ” Town or 





























country.—EDWARDS, 7, Rivercourt- road, Hammersmith. 








